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Wide World 


SUBMARINE FISHERMEN. A U. S. Navy net-layer hauls away at 
one of the heavy steel nets placed across the mouths of horbors 


and around anchored warshins to protect them from torpedoes. 
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which inaugurated a new era 
in American transportation his- 
tory in 1934. After more than 
1,650,000 miles it still is as- 
signed to its daily round tnp 
of 465 miles between Lincoln 
and McCook, Nebraska. 


Latest of the illustrious descendants of 
the original Zephyr—one of the six- 
teen 5400-horsepower General Motors 
Freight Locomotives being put into war- 
time service by the Burlington Lines. 


Ir is just ten years since the famous 

Burlington Zephyr introduced new ideas in rail- 

road travel. It was the world’s first Diesel-powered 

streamlined train. Its power plant was General Motors Diesel. 

Today hundreds of General Motors Diesel Locomotives are 
~ hauling passengers and freight on 75 American railroads. They 
operate many millions of miles annually with astounding de- 
pendability and economy. Day by day additional GM Locomotives 
are entering that honored field of more than one million miles 
of operation. Every day brings new records of performance. 
And this performance, highlighted by its invaluable contribution 
to the astonishing war record of the railroads, is providing a 


glimpse of the greater day of railroading which lies ahead. 


LOCOMOTIVES....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Grange, ill. 





ENGINES. ./50 to 2000 H.P. . .CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ENGINES... .15 to 250 H.P. ....,.DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
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Under The Dome 





DEWEY WON'T THROW HIS HAT into the ring, close friends say. He will make a 
half-dozen speeches before the GOP convention opens in late June. 
These speeches, such as the ones to be delivered before the Governors' 
Conference and the American Newspaper Publishers Convention, will 
expound his views on home and foreign policies. Then, if the GOP 


nominates him as their presidential candidate, he'll accept. 


BRITISH POLITICAL CRISIS, as forecast here in January and February, is shaping 
up rapidly. Winston Churchill is reported to have remarked that if 
Allies don't take Rome before Second-—Front opens, Britain will have a 
new ‘Premier. Tory majority in Parliament is becoming restless. Gen- 
eral Smuts of South Africa may soon play more important part in shap- 
ing British foreign policy. 


U. S. ARMY IS STUCK with a lot of fourth-rate officers here at home. And not 
Back in 1941-42, thousands of mot-—so-good industrial executives, 
wardheels and play—boys managed to wangle commissions through politi- 
cians. They have advanced, automatically, to be Captains, Majors, 
Lieutenant-Commanders and the like and fill plush, but important jobs, 
in Washington and at the major bases. Specialists from industry and 
professions who have been drafted in recent months will have to serve 
as privates and noncoms for the duration because the political ap- 
pointees are "in" and officer quotas are filled. That item accounts 
~for a lot of bungling at both War and Navy departments. 


YEARS OF AIR BOMBING will be necessary to destroy the 105 citiés containing 
38.5% of Germany's population, according to the London "Review of 
Foreign Affairs". That adds up to the age-old fact, now admitted in 

. high army circles, that the infantry will have to win this war, just 
as they've won every other war. 


THE NAVY HAS DEVELOPED a method for launching torpedoes without torpedo tubes. 
The launching gadget operates from the deck of ships but is, of 
course, a war secret. 


ENOUGH ROADBUILDING EQUIPMENT has been turned out by U. S. Manufacturers since 
the war started to last until 1955. Manufacturers have increased 
plant productivity to a point where one shop can turn out the same 
amount of machinery 10 shops turned out before war. 


COST-OF-LIVING, apparently, doesn't include truck repairs. Joint statement by 
“White House and the government inflation-fighters say that cost-of- 
living has gone down in past year. Private truckers in mid-—West have 
kept track of their repair bills per truck since Pearl Harbor. The’ 
figures run-——$82 per month in 1942, $96 per month in 1943 and $196 
per month so far in 1944. 


POULTRY OUTLOOK is dangerous, due largely to poor administrative handling of 
“egg situation by War Foods Administration. Egg production 15% 
above last year and 80% above average has glutted market, and 
government has failed to keep pace. Consequently, the chick destruc- 
tion reported in Pathfinder last week. Now, a proposal has been made 
to WFA, backed by governor of a Mississippi Valley State, that farm— 
ers and dealers combine to give several shiploads of dried eggs to 
"Children of Europe", to remove warehouse glut here and step-up market 
demand for eggs. This, sponsors feel, will reach back with incentive 
from farms for baby-chick purchases, and offset danger of acute egg 
shortage in 1945. 
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Do YOU realize that prac- 
tically all tires were made with 

the same type of natural rubber 
before the war? And ‘do yow remember 
how much farther and safer some tires ran 
than others? Well, here’s the secret. Ic takes more 
than good rubber, synthetic or natural, to make 
good tires. It takes good cord fabric, good com- 
pounding, good construction, good workmanship 
and that priceless ingredient called “know-how.” 

Take the famous Firestone Gear-Grip Tread. 
Do you know why it delivers so much extra 
mileage? The answer is in the Duplex Tread. From. 
the road surface deep down to the base, it is made 
of extra-tough rubber to resist wear. The base and 
sidewalls are made of different rubber to make the 
tire cooler-running for greater safety. 

With new tirés so hard to get, it is important 
to buy the best. So when you get a new tire 
certificate, go to your nearby Firestone dealer or 
Firestone store and get extra-value Firestone DeLuxe 
Champion Tires. They stay safer, longer. 







BEST 
IN RUBBER 
;  Snthetic or Natural 







Gum-Dipping — Insviates Vitamic Rubber — Contains 
each tire cord against friction Vitalin, gives protection 
and internal heat. against checking, wear. 


Safti-Lock Cords — Give 
extra strength to cord body, 
add extra mileage. 


Listen to the Voice of 
Firestone with Richard 
Crooks and the Firestone 
Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of 
Howard Barlow, Mopda 
* evenings, over N. B. C. 


“ig 
angles extra protection 
against dangerous skidding. 





give 





Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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E have sowed seeds of Liberty and 

Union that will spring up everywhere 
upon earth. Some day, taking its pattern 
from the United States; there will be 
founded the United States of Europe... . 
George Washington. 

The flame lit by American independence 
has flickered a faint, sporadic candlebeam 
through European politics for 168 years. 
It flared to beacon proportions during the 
heydey of the League of Nations in the 
late 1920s. Last week, the founder of its 
modern interpretation, a refugee Austrian 
nobleman, announced a proposed consti- 
tution for a United States of Europe. 

“If Europe remains disunited, the 
U. S. A. must construct a re-organization.” 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi told Patx- 
FINDER editors in an exclusive interview 
in New York City. “Only by the sound 
policy of a United States of Europe will 
the U. S. A. get rid of the heavy burden 
of European politics and wars.” 

Author of the book “Pan-Europa” 
Count Coudershove-Kalergi, was leader of 
the group of European idealists who 
founded the Pan-European Union in 1923. 
Aristide Briand, the French statesman, 
became the political champion of the 
United States of Europe and, in 1929, 
proposed its formation to the League of 
Nations. Britain’s determination to follow 
her “sphere of influence” policy, and the 
rise of Nazism suppressed the movement 
in the 1930s. As convinced of its possi- 
bilities as he was 20 years ago, the Count 
has been in the United States since the war 
began and is currently director of the 
research seminar for a post-war European 
Federation at New York University. 

Three roads lie open for post-war Eu- 
rope, he pointed out to PATHFINDER. One 
road is the reconstruction of the old pat- 
tern of individual, warring states, each a 
potential victim of stronger neighbors. 
The second road is division of the con- 
tinent into spheres-of-influence, under the 
domination of two colossal powers, Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. This path, down 
which present Allied policies are heading, 
leads inevitably to a struggle for areas 
of control. The third is a United States of 
Europe, modeled on the Swiss Federation 
and the U. S. A. 

Unity for. Europe, he declares, would 
mean an end to constant strife over 
boundaries and territorial aims. Under 
the control of a continental union, Ger- 
many would be barred from every at- 
tempt to dominate or attack her neigh- 
bors. The high tariff fences and customs 
with which the countries of Europe sur- 
rounded themselves after the last war 
would be leveled in exchange for free 
trade and greater markets. 

Count Coudenhove, still President of 
Pan-Europa Union, proposes that Great 
Britain with her extensive colonial pos- 
sessions beyond the continent, and the 
USSR, already federated into a union of 
states, both remain outside the proposed 
federation. The United States of Europe, 
he believes, should be an integral part of 
a larger international peace organization, 


holding a membership comparable to the 
U. S. A., Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. 
The Pan-European Conference under 
chairmanship of the former Spanish Am- 
bassador to the United States, Fernando 
de Los Rios, has just drawn up a consti- 
tution for the proposed European federa- 
tion. Included is a Bill of Rights, a two- 
house Congress, an Executive Council 
and a Supreme Court. The Congress would 
be modeled after that of the United States. 
Instead of placing supreme executive 


THE U.S. 
OF EUROPE: 
ROAD TO 
PEACE 
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power in the hands of one man, the Coun- 
cil would consist of a board of seven men, 
each presiding over one department. Two 
councilors from the same country could 
never hold office at the same time. The 
proposed government would have a com- 
mon military policy, a common foreign 
policy, a common colonial policy, and a 
common economic policy. Each state 
would maintain sovereign control over its 
domestic affairs as far as it respected the 
Bill of Rights. Only those countries with 
democratic institutions would be admitted. 

Enormous obstacles loom in the path 
of the federation. Would 22 countries of 
separate cultures, with a heritage of cen- 
turies of quarrels ever be able to get to- 
gether and settle their differences, in ex- 
change for the security of union? Polit- 
ical leaders in Poland, France and Italy 
have expressed favor toward the plan, but 
the majority of Europe’s peoples have 
been too busy struggling to keep alive. 
The flames of nationalism, which block 
all unification schemes, have been fanned 
to a new heat by World War II. Never- 
theless it is possible that this time the 
nations will learn the lesson that Hitler 
taught—that a dismembered Europe puts 
each of its components at the mercy of 
an aggressor. 

Another stumbling block, observers be- 
lieve, is thé attitude of the Soviet Union. 

To Moscow a European: Federation 
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means a “cordon sanitaire” which would 
be used as a shield against her by Britain 
and the other big powers of Europe. 

Guarantees that such a union would 
help maintain peace rather than wage 
aggression, the Count pointed out, might 
persuade Russia to change her mind. 
Furthermore, Molotov’s recent pledge not 
to interfere with the social system in 
Rumania, plus more lenient peace terms 
for Finland, puts a happier light on Saviet 
post-war aims. 

To succeed, a European federation must 
have the active backing of other strong 
powers. Many British statesmen, includ- 
ing Winston Churchill, have given their 
support to a united Europe. 

America too, has direct interest in the 
reconstruction of Europe along lines that 
would guarantee peace. Our State Depart- 
ment has been criticized for its “vacuous” 
foreign policy. Swinging the strength and 
the prestige of the United States behind a 
European Federation would, political sci- 
entists believe, supply a vital answer for 
questioning millions and put the breath 
of life into what have tended to become 
platitudinous phrases by Allied leaders. 
“The war has afforded the psychological 
moment for rebuilding Europe from its 
foundations,” Count Coudenhove pointed 
out. But if the United States is to play 
its part, it must act now, 

The form federation takes may be a 
loose one to begin with, such as an eco- 
nomic union, and gradually evolve into a 
political body. The London Times, in 
asserting Europe’s need to regain its 
“corporate life” suggests a means for 
establishing a unified economy through 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Association: “The success of UNRRA 
will be determined largely by the extent 
to which its controlling body is truly in- 
ternational in spirit and composition and 
is not hampered in its operations by re- 
strictions of national sovereignties and 
national frontiers. The same is true of the 
long-term measures of economic and finan- 
cial reorganization which are urgently nec- 
essary if the initial remedies applied by 
UNRRA are not to prove abortive. Free- 
dom from fear and want will be won by 
not breaking down what forms of eco- 
nomic organization are left but by build- 
ing them up into the broader structure of 
European unity.” 

Another variation on the theme would 
be a series of regional federations, pre- 
ceding the establishment of one union. 
The trouble with this scheme is that again 
the groups of states would tend to cluster 
around one or the other of the two great 
powers in Europe. 

The United States of Europe. Fantastic? 
Utopian? Perhaps. When thirteen colonies 
banded themselves together to form a 
more perfect union the vision of the great 
state that was to arise may have seemed 
Utopian too. A thousand scars left by 
Europe’s history plus its strategic geo- 
graphical position makes this union even 
harder to forge. Its realization could be 
the antidote for World War III. 

















Throughout the U. S. agricultural em- 
pire—over the prairies and in the great 
river valleys and up around the forks of 
the creeks—the county agent is a symbol 
of helpfulness and progress for millions of 
farm people. He is their contact with 
what’s going on in the farm world and, of 
vital importance, how to apply the latest 
developments to their particular needs. 
But it hasn’t always been that way. In 
fact, there was a time when the county 
agents sent out by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture were regarded with down- 
right suspicion as “theorists” and ‘“med- 
dlers.” The trail from that beginning to 
the 30th anniversary of the Federal Ex- 
tension Service, to be observed in May of 
this year, has been marked by toil to over- 
come all kinds of hindrances and preju- 
dices. The esteem with which virtually 
every farming community in the country 
now holds its county agent and its home 
demonstration agent is a great tribute to 
the success of the movement. 

Heading the organization today is one 
of the original extension workers. Gray- 
thatched, drawling M. L. Wilson, after 
graduating from Iowa State, learned about 
the rigors of farming as a tenant cropper 
in Nebraska, and as a homesteader in 
Montana. He was a courty agent back in 


1913 before the Extension Service had ~ 


been formally put into operation and when 
agents were called “collaborators.” He 
describes his early extension work in Cus- 
ter County, Montana, as a “John the Bap- 
tist” stunt. When the Smith-Lever Act of 
May 8, 1914, set up a federal extension 
service in agriculture and home economics, 
he was already in on the ground floor. He 
has been closely associated with,the kind 
of work that aims to make farming a 
better, safer and more satisfying occupa- 
tion ever since. A native of Iowa, he is 58. 

Following his service as a county agent, 
he headed the Division of Farm Manage- 
ment and Costs in the Department of 
Agriculture a number of years. He was 
one of the first key officials of the Triple- 
A, in charge of the wheat program, and 
in 1933, he was named director of the 
New Deal’s Subsistence Homesteads proj- 
ect. In 1934 he became Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and later he stepped 
up to the post of Under Secretary. Since 
Feb. 1, 1940, he has beén Director of 
Extension Work. 

M. L. Wilson is a leading exponent of 
the doctrine that agricultural science 
should have as its highest purpose the 
building of better living standards among 
rural people. He has devoted his career 
to that principle and he is proud of the 
fact that his colleagues in the Department 
often refer to him as a “social engineer.” 

As his agency rounds out 30 years, 
Director Wilson says “no other agency in 
history has made a record in educational 
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work over -a similar period comparable 
with that of Extension Service.” Skepti- 
cism of farmers—who at first thought the 
county agents were trying-to replace prac- 
tical farm methods with theory and book 
l’arnin’—has disappeared. 

Boiled down, says Director Wilson, the 
object of Extension is to improve rural 
people’s lot by applying science to farm- 
ing. The measurable results are in greater 
and surer production. Even more impor- 
tant are the sociological effects. Extension 
is a tremendous influence for a wholesale 
and democratic pattern of rural life. 


* * * 


For his own amusement, a member 
of Congress mimeographed and passed 
around a list of all his colleagues and 
their hobbies. Hunting and fishing 
headed the list, with books, farming, 
and sports following in that order. The 
hobby attributed to Rep. Everett M. 
Dirksen, active Republican candidate 
for President, might or might not have 
political appeal, depending on the view- 
point. He’s a bottle collector. 


* * * 


As Senators and Representatives trickled 
back to their posts in Washington follow- 
ing their Easter recess, most of them had 
a grim look. They had been home and 
talked with their local ramrods, sounded 
out their newspapers and leading citizens, 
grabbled at the grass roots of public senti- 
ment. They knew by the time they re- 


turned to their desks what they were up 
against to get re-elected. 

That a big turn-over was certain they 
all knew. Their job was to buck the tides 
of national election year, sidestep local up- 
heavals and keep their seats if they could. 

Practically 


everybody conceded the 


U. S. D. A. photo by Forsythe 


SOCIAL ENGINEER—Extension'’s M. L. Wilson. 
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strong probability of a turn-over in the 
November balloting. That would bring to 
the House a Republican Speaker for the 
first time since Nicholas Longworth, and 
all committee chairmanships automatically 
would go to ranking Republicans. For 
example, Rep. Sol Bloom, chairman of 
Foreign Affairs, would lose his place to 
Rep. Charles A. Eaton, of New Jersey; 
Hope, of Kansas, would succeed Fulmer, 
of South Carolina, as the head of Agricul- 
ture; Taber, of New York, would take 
over Appropriations in place of Cannon of 
Missouri; and Ham Fish would succeed 
the veteran Adolph J. Sabbath, dean of 
the House, as head of the potent Rules 
Committee—if all retain their seats. 

In the Senate, the terms of 32 members 
expire next year. These include 21 Demo- 
crats and 11 Republicans. Before the res- 
ignation of Senator Bone, of Washington, 
the Democrats held 58 seats to 37 for the 
Republicans and 1 Progressive. If the Re- 
publicans hold all their 11 seats at stake 
and capture as many as 12.0f the 21 Dem- 
ocratic seats, they’d a bare majority. 


* * * 


Not all of the members of Congress who 
looked things over during the recess were 
interested merely in retaining their seats. 
Some decided or had already made up 
their minds to jump into greener pastures. 

Among these was Rep. Usher L. Bur- 
dick, veteran Republican member-at-large 
from Williston, N. D., one of the most 
colorful political characters his state has 
produced. He announced that he would 
have a try for the toga of Senator Gerald 
P. Nye, now winding up his third term. 
It promised to be a good horse race. Both 
have state-wide followings and long rec- 
ords of public service. Nye, a country 
newspaper editor, edged into the Senate 
by appointment back in 1925, a compara- 
tively green youngster in bright tan shoes 
and new store clothes. He soon got him- 
self a good tailor, slicked up, and made 
quite a name for himself as one of the 
more. aggressive members of the upper 
body. Later, his name was closely asso- 
ciated with isolationism. 

Burdick has been a congressman since 
1934. Before that he was a leader in state 
politics, legislator, State’s attorney, and 
Lieutenant-Governor. Among other things, 
he’s a farmer, stock raiser, author of a 
number of books on Indians and western 
pioneers, and enthusiastie collector of rare 
manuscripts about the West. In his young 
days he was star end on two championship 
football teams at Minnesota. 

A confessed former isolationist, Burdick 
says he was converted to the need for 
international cooperation when a stream 
of military transport planes flying over his 
farm in nearby Maryland drove home to 
him the fact that modern transportation 
has made all nations next door neighbors. 
He claims to. be “independent in politics” 
and has voted frequently with the admin- 
istration. He is a particularly strong sup- 
porter of legislation extending benefits to 
small farmers. 
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The Easter recess of Congress, April 1 
to 12, also meant liberty for 71 page boys 
who serve the Senate, House of Repre- 
sentatives and Supreme Court. They not 
only had a holiday from their regular 
duties, but also from the school for pages, 
maintained by Congress. (See picture of 
released Senate pages for idea of how they 
liked it.) 

The school for pages keeps the young- 
sters who work for Congress and the Su- 
preme Court up in their studies. Most of 
the boys are of high school age and live or 
board in Washington. The courses are 
equal to those of the District of Columbia 
schools and the work is accredited by the 





Hains Point, two of Washington’s most 
entrancing park spots, and a few were 
reserved for the Capitol and White House 
grounds. 

Until the war the trees were called 
simply “Japanese” cherry trees. Now they 
go by their horticultural name: “Oriental 
flowering.” 

a *x * 


Although Congress passed a flag code 
laying down rules for displaying the na- 
tional colors, the question of how to pre- 
sent the flag in church, in conjunction 
with church banners, keeps bobbing up. 
Rep. Ed. V. Izac, of San Diego, pointed 
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Dr. William L. Darby, president of the 
Washington City Bible Society, recently 
asked Government officials to investigate 
the marketing of so-called “bullet-proof” 
New Testaments by a wholesale concern 
at “outrageous prices.” The firm was buy- 
ing up large quantities of Testaments and 
steel-jacketing them for sale to soldiers, 
he said, but there was no proof that they 
would actually stop bullets. ... Augus- 
tus E. Giegengack, Public Printer, says 
the Government Printing Office is experi- 
menting with music to sweeten the drudg- 
ery of typesetters and other employes. 
Real news in the announcement is the fact 
that the employes are paying for the 
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SPRING AT CAPITOL—Easter recess of Congress caused Senate page boys to shout with glee—Chill winds follow first cherry blossoms. 


District system. The school has 10 teach- 
ers. Ernest L. Kendall, former Oklahoma 
school man, is principal. 


* * * 


Right on schedule, the cherry trees on 
the Capitol grounds bloomed this year one 
week ahead of those lining the rim of 
Washington’s picturesque Tidal Basin. 
Usually the sign of Spring’s arrival, these 
first blossoms of the season came during a 
freak cold snap, marked by snow flurries 
and icy winds, because the trees were near 
a steam tunnel that warmed the ground. 
The delicate pink flowers were not at all 
in keeping with the turned-up collars of 
two pretty Marines (see picture), Corp. 
Bettie Pruden, of Alameda, Calif., and 
Pfc. Jahn English, of Schenectady, N. Y. 

The Capitol cherry trees are part of the 


.original batch presented to this country by 


the Japs, with toothy grins of good will, 
back in Taft’s administration. Most of 
the trees went to the Tidal Basin and 





out recently, in a booklet on “U.S. Serv- 
ice Symbols,” that the “U. S. flag must be 
to the right of the clergyman or speaker 
as he faces the congregation.” This was 
challenged by the Rev. O. R. Warford, 
pastor of San Diego’s First Congregational 
Church. 

“In @ church,” Dr. Warford wrote the 
Congressman, “the Christian’ flag comes 
first.” 

If the Stars and Stripes and the Chris- 
tian flag are displayed on the floor level 
with the congregation, the Christian ban- 
ner should be at the right of the congrega- 
tion; but if the flags are on the pulpit 
level, the Christian flag should be at the 
right of the pulpit. If the flags are inside 
the chancel, and there also is an-altar, the 
Christian flag should be at the right of 
the minister as he faces the altar, he said. 

Dr. Warford added that it is the pre- 
rogative of the Church, not Congress, to 
settle such things. Izac’s comment: “It is 
a thought-stimulating letter.” 


music, piped in over a public system, out 
of their own funds, not the Government’s. 
... Mrs. Edward E. (“Dolly”) Gann, 
hostess for her brother, Vice-President 
Charles E. Curtis, in the Hoover adminis- 
tration, wound up a five-year term as pres- 
ident of a Republican women’s group in 
Washington, by urging all G.O.P. ladies to 
write personal letters to their neighbors 
urging them to vote this year. Ten million 
women didn’t take the trouble to vote in 
1940, she pointed out. 
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Intensely interesting to war-conscious 
Washingten is an exhibit of 160 paint- 
ings and sketches by Allied servicemen, 
dashed off while on duty in New Guinea. 
It’s being shown at national Red Cross 
headquarters. Reflecting conditions un- 
der which the artists operated, some of the 
work is on wood, manila paper, and even 
the canvas from a soldier’s cot. Names 
and addresses of artists are attached, 
adding a thrill for visitors finding their 
home towns or states represented. 








Civilian Goods 


Tire inspections are discontinued, more 
clocks, bicycles available to consumers. 


Good news for civilians trickled out of 
OPA and WPB last week. . 

Compulsory tire inspection for passen- 
ger automobiles will be discontinued April 
20, OPA announced. Motorists, however, 
must save tire inspection records to obtain 
new tires. This doesn’t mean tires have 
become more plentiful; only that the in- 
spection program has fulfilled its objective 
of emphasizing tire conserVation. 

WPB and General Electric followed 
with word that electric alarm clocks are 
being manufactured in limited number 
and will be offered for sale about May 1. 
Distribution to dealers will be by geo- 
graphical area quotas based on 1941 sales. 
Cost will be $4.95 each, exclusive of tax. 

In the. food line, OPA predicted a “little 
more beef” but less pork for consumers 
next.fall. 

And the Army, figuring it had enough 
bicycles, took fewer than expected so 
12,000 were put on ration lists this month 
compared to only 7,500 in March. 

And the Treasury Department limited 
“merit” raises for white collar workers to 
15% a year where no established salary 
policy, plan or rate schedule is used, 





Draft Director Hershey has ordered 
local boards to go easy on fathers over 30. 
He also warns. 4-F’s to obtain essential 
war jobs or face possible labor drafts. 
About one third of our 33 million 4F’s 
are contributing nothing to the war effort. 


The Week at Home 





Simultaneously the Army announced it 
has reached its peak strength of 7,700,000 
men and the Navy said it is within 400,000 
of its 3,600,000 goal. But the Army says it 
will need 75,000 to 100,00c monthly the 
rest of this year. 


Negroes and the Vote 


Deep South aroused by Supreme Court 
verdict giving colored people ballot right. 


Elections have come and gone for years 
in the deep South but the big negro popu- 
lations there have never voted. Now the 
U. S. Supreme Court has ruled they have 
a right to cast ballots in the Texas prima- 
ries. 

Reaction was prompt and bitter. The 
consensus was the South would find a way 
to get around the court’s 8 to 1 verdict. 
In Houston, Tex., Senator O’Daniel 
blamed the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, 
the Communist Party, and labor racketeers 
for ‘“fomenting the race problem for pure- 
ly political purposes.” 

Former Governor Mike Gonner of Mis- 
sissippi accused the New Deal of “repudi- 
‘ating the principles of the Democratic 
Party.” 

But Senator George (D. Ga.) opined 
the party primary ghould be viewed “as a 
voluntary association of a group of vot- 
ers” and not the business of government 
“beyond mere punishment for fraud.” 

Southerners have used the poll tax as 
the principal weapon to keep Negroes 
from voting in the past. 

The ruling is apt to have political reper- 
cussions since the President has appointed 
all but 2 members of the Supreme Court. 


Acme 


MRS. HARRY HOPKINS SERVES as Red Cross volunteer nurse while waiting in Rochester, Minn., 
for her presidential aide-husband fo recover from a grave abdominal operation at Mayo’s. 
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Teen-age subversive activity was un- 
covered in Jackson, Mich., by state and 
local police. School students, 13 to 17 had 
organized a secret society, The State to 
prepare for the time 15 or 20 years hence 
when they hoped to seize control of the 
government. Part of their ritual required 
members to wipe their feet on the Ameri- 
can flag and stab the Bible with a knife. 


Who’s Cost of Who’s Living 


War Labor Board hears more arguments 
on wage freeze; FDR defends living cost. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is right 
and the labor unions are wrong in the cost 
of living dispute, President Roosevelt im- 
plied last week. He reported living costs 
actually are lower today than a year ago. 
so urged present wage and price policies 
be continued unchanged. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s statement came amid 
AFL and CIO efforts to break the Little 
Steel formula and was a body blow to 
labor’s arguments before WLB to pierce 
this ceiling that limits wage increases to 
15% of Jan. 1, 1941 levels. 

CIO already has presented its argu- 
ments and last week the AFL took the 
floor to reiterate CIO’s argument that 
living costs have risen 43% since Jan. 1, 
1941 instead of 23.4% as BLS claims. 


Happiness came to Mrs. Irene Kelly 
Pittsburgh, and Serg. Paul Waggamon, 
Wooster, Ohio. Mrs. Kelly was over- 
joyed to learn her son, Serg. Charles 
(Cdmmando) Kelly, only American sol- 
dier to win the Congressional Medal of 
Honor in Italy, will be furloughed home. 
Her eyesight is failing and she wanted 
to see her son before it was too late. 
Serg. Waggamon got an emergency fur- 
lough and special air transportation home 
from India so he could be with his wife, 
ill with cancer, before she died. 


Empty Bins 


Fuel outlook gloomy with draft cutting 
into production of Hard and Soft coal. 


Spring came none too soon for near- 
empty coal bins in millions of homes. 
Stocks of bituminous coal, relied on by 
many consumers to eke out scarce an- 
thracite, dropped in March to a new war- 
time low. 

But next winter’s outlook is even chil- 
lier (PATHFINDER, April 3). WMC has 
refused occupational deferment to coal 
miners under 26 despite warnings from 
Solid Fuels Administration that each 
drafted miner will cost the nation 1,500 
tons of coal this year. The country facés 
€@ 20,000,000 ton shortage now and if 
20,000 miners are drafted, this, deficit 
would rise to 50,000,000 tons. 

Dr. C. J. Potter, Deputy Solid Fuels 
Administrator, predicted “a shock to the 
eastern states” and “bad news through- - 
out the middle west” in future shortages 
of “smokeless” bituminous coal. 

Gasoline rations unchanged, says Ickes. 
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Acme 


TWO GENERATIONS of the William Lakes’ 
progeny on outsize flag in Duluth, Minn. 


Our Foreign Policy 


Plain talk defines our De Gaulle views; 
warns neutrals, bars secret agreements. 


U. S. A.’s foreign policy: collabora- 
tion with other united nations and the 
fundamental objectives of the Atlantic 
Charter; no compromise with Fascism 
and Nazism. That is Secretary of State 
Hull’s latest outline of our attitudes 
toward the rest of the world in a speech 
of plainer speaking than any recently. 

Daubing his throat with a solution be- 
fore beginning his lengthy radio address 
(Hull has a cold and feared he might be 
unable to speak) the Secretary said: 

(1) The Big Four—vU. S. A., Britain, 
Russia, China—must harmonize their in- 
terests and work togéther for a permanent 
peace; (2) We will not recognize Gen. 
Charles De Gaulle’s French Committee 
of National Liberation as the government 
of France because General Eisenhower 
must have freedom of action when he 
leads Allied Armies inte France. We do, 
however, look to the Committee to lead 
in establishing law and order in France 
until the people choose their own gov- 
ernment; (3) We have been working on 
an international organization to main- 
tain peace and “The general methods of 
accomplishment are emerging”; (4) We 
insist that neutrals cease aiding the ene- 
my; and (5) No secret agreement, polit- 
ical or financial, has or will be made by 
him or the President. 

Hull concluded with a plea for unity 
at home, stressing the importance of the 
people ahd Congress uniting in carrying 
out a foreign policy, and promised to 
seek “Advice and Help” of a bi-partisan 
Congressional Committee in drafting 
peace plans. 

Observers saw in his speech a new and 
drastic change in American diplomacy. 





Between 50 and 60 unidentified per- 
sons raided the AAA farm program offices 
in Drake County, Ohio, burned and tore 





up WFA production data and threatened 
to burn the barns of county AAA officials 
unless they quit. State Chairman Williams 
blamed “pressure groups” which resented 
AAA passing on applications for OPA 
gasoline rations to farmers. 


Future of Mr. Willkie 


Quits GOP presidential race after Wis- 
consin gives Dewey fifteen delegates. 


Will Wendell Willkie refuse to support 
the GOP presidential candidate, bolt the 
party, join the Democrats, or play a pas- 
sive role in the fall campaign? 

Those questions popped when Willkie 
lost his do-or-die bid for support in the 
Wisconsin primary. Gov. Tom Dewey of 
New York, got 15 delegates; Willkie, none. 

“The result of the primary is naturally 
disappdinting,” Willkie said, when the re- 
turns came in, “and doubly so since the 
delegate who led at the polls (a Dewey 
man) is known as one active in organiza- 
tions such as the America First, opposed to 
the belief which I entertain. As I have said 
many times, this country desperately needs 
new leadership. It is obvious now that I 
cannot be nominated.” 

Bitter foe of isolationism, Willkie’s 
reference to the America First Commit- 
tee implied continued and unrelenting op- 
position to any Republican exponent of 
that viewpoint that might be nominated. 
This too implied he will not play a passive 
role in the campaign. 

About his political future, weary, dis- 
appointed Willkie said nothing in Omaha, 
where he learned of the Wisconsin out- 
come and announced he had dropped from 
the race. He had “deliberately” entered 
the Wisconsin primary because he believed 
the man who won the GOP nomination 
had to have Mid-western support to be 
victorious. Also, GOP opponents claim, 
he expected Democrats to vote for him 


International 


ON WISCONSIN Wendell Willkie kept his 
peace (verbally) after quitting hectic race. 











Internationa 


SIT-DOWN IN LYNN, Mass., stops movers 
as hubby balks estranged wife's plans. 


under Wisconsin’s loose primary laws. 

Willkie’s silence on his future was 
matched by that of Governor (I will not 
be a candidate) Dewey in New York, who 
kept mum despite “draft Dewey” cries 
which he did not discourage. Baltimore's 
Repyblican mayor talked with Dewey, 
said he is “100% a candidate.” 


* * * 


EAST: New York City’s OPA office got 
court orders restraining 75 eating places 
from charging more than ceiling prices in 
a drive to abolish chiseling on diners. 

The order of deportation issued in 1940 
against Mrs. Earl Browder, American 
Communist leader, was withdrawn by the 
Board of Immigration Appeals in Wash- 
ington. 

Grants for research amounting to $131.- 
ooo were made available to 23 colleges 
and universities by the Nutrifion Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York. 

Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones an- 
nounces war damage insurance policies 
will be automatically extended for an- 
other year without added premiums. 


MID-WEST: Marshall Field, New York 
and Chicago publisher, gave $1,100,000 
worth of Marshall Field & Co. stock and 
a 38 story building to the Chicago Natural 
History Museum. Annual income:-$60,000. 

In St. Louis, Andrew F. Howe, 67, after 
years of litigation gccepted over $1,000,- 
600 for an invention he perfected in 1910 
for the old Commonwealth Steel Company. 

Divorce cure recommended in Chicago 
by Judge Frank Donohue is: Throw out 
the “unholy system” of twin beds in 
American homes. 


WEST: A charter amendment giving serv-. 
icemen first chance at city jobs was or- 
dered submitted to the voters by San 
Francisco’s board of supervisors. 


SOUTH: Enactment of a national service 
act was urged in Atlanta, Ga., by Lieut. 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, who said “we 
have a hell of a lot of war left.” 











Father of Trees 


A man looked up from a seat in a train 
making its way along the Susquehanna, 
Pa., line. “When do we get to Kingsley?” 
he asked the brakeman. 

“Any minute now,” the brakeman said, 
“but of course we don’t stop at Kingsley.” 

“I’m afraid we do,” the quiet voice in- 
sisted. 

The brakeman, a little upset, hurried 
off to consult the conductor. The train did 
stop at Kingsley, although it was the first 
time in the trainman’s long experience. 
That was because it was the first trip he 
had made up to the Harford plantations 
with Henry Jeffers, father of several mil- 
lions of trees. 

Henry Jeffers believes in conservation. 
But he doesn’t talk much about it. He 
acts. For more than 15 years now he has 
been buying abandoned farms around his 
native Harford, just in order to plant 
trees on their rocky hillside acres. All in 
all now, today he has over 500 acres of 
trees. He may add to them tomorrow or 
next week. “By the way,” he will say, 
“I’ve bought another farm since I saw 
you—and, boy, it has a wonderful stand 
of ash.” 

Back in 1790, nine young men, one of 
them a Jeffers, left Attleboro, Mass., to 
look for new homes on the frontier. At 
Cooperstown, N. Y., they met William 
Cooper, the father of James Fenimore 
Cooper, who was agent for a tract of 
wild country in Pennsylvania. He urged 
the nine to go see it. They floated down 
the Susquehanna to the site of Harford 
and bought in a piece of land four miles 
wide. Each partner drew two lots in the 
“Nine Partners” settlement. Harford still 
looks a lot like New England. 

When Harford was settled, there was 
plenty of beech, maple, white pine and 
hemlock. Henry Jeffers remembers that a 
lot of it was still there while he was grow- 
ing up—tall white pine going to the mill, 
hemlock being carted off for tannic acid, 
brush piled in rows and burning. Then, 
gradually, the fields that had been cleared 
so painstakingly, and so diligently fenced 
with stones, were abandoned; pasturage 
and hay crops grew poorer and poorer. 
Fifteen years ago, Henry J. decided to put 
some of his home country’s tree varieties 
back where they used to be. 

First plantings were in 1929 when 3,000 
red and white pine went in. In 1930 this 
was increased to 30,000 trees. In 1931 the 
plantings were 20,000 Norway spruce, 
2,500 balsam fir, 2,500 Douglas fir. Al- 
though balsam fir had: not been particu- 
larly favored, Professor Heiberg, of Syra- 
cuse, who consulted with Mr. Jeffers in his 
first plantings, had suggested the growing 
of Christmas trees. By 1932 over 50,000 
trees had been set out. Every year since 


% 


1933, With a single exception, 100,000 
trees have been added; Scotch pine, white 
and Norway spruce joined the plantation 
family. Now Mr. Jeffers favors mixed 
plantings, even though, in 1942, he began 
cutting his first trees for Christmas. It 
was fun, he said, showing people that the 
best Christmas trees didn’t have to come 
from a long way off, and that cutting 
some of them was merely part of his 
“fatherhood” program. 

Not long ago, too, Henry Jeffers added 
hardwoods to his plan. This spring he 
will plant some shipmast locusts from 
Long Island. Because he got a shock last 
year when he discovered that Maryland 
fence-posts cost $1.25 a post, he’s going 
to grow fence timber, too. Meanwhile, he 
is practicing real forestry, growing a 
forest crop on short rotation and reducing 
risks of fire, insects and disease. 

Strangest thing of all is that Henry 
Jeffers isn’t a forest man at all. He’s a 
famous dairyman, having served the 
Walker-Gordon Laboratories at Plains- 
boro, N. J., as president for 25 years. 
He’s the fellow who developed the rotolac- 
tor, the milking machine that works like a 
merry-go-round. 







Something may have been said or 
written about jt before but it has just 
been noted with certainty that starlings, 
those birds that are said to have been 
imported to give the English sparrow some 
competition, are today’s No. 1 commuters. 
From several cities comes word that flocks 
of them arouse in the early morning, or- 
ganize and then fly away to the country. 
There they stay all day, dining better, 
having more to see, achieving greater free- 
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dom and safety. At nightfall, just as 
shadows are enveloping tall buildings with 
suitable ledges, they are back again, re- 
freshed, a little tired and full of food 
and memories. The chattering last heard 
by city-dwellers with the coming of light 
is resumed for an interval. Starlings are 
commuters in reverse. . 

Better than that, perhaps, they are har- 
bingers of decentralization. 


Music Lesson In Hannibal 


This department keeps running into 
Mark Twain stories. Not that we go out 
of our way, especially, to look for anec- 
dotes concerning him. It just seems that 
his ghost, dapper in a white flannel suit, 
steps up to tap us on the shoulder every 
once in a while. 

Just the other night, a fellow was tell- 
ing us about his own childhood in Hanni- 
bal., Mo., where Mark’s father had a law 
practice, and a fellow named “Indian Joe” 
ran a local hack service and the boy, 
Mark, used to poke around in a big cave 
with one of the “shanty-boat kids” Mark 
immortalized later on as “Huck Finn.” 

Seems that this fellow we were talking 
with used to take music lessons in Mark 
Twain’s old home. One afternoon, when 
he was 7 years old, thumping on the front 
door interrupted his practice. The music 
teacher bustled off to the hall, came back 
a minute later with the most gorgeously 
attired old gentleman the boy had ever 
seen. He was dressed in a white flannel 
suit, and had a shock of silvery hair that 
stood out like a halo. It was Mark Twain, 
of course. 


There wasn’t any piano lesson that 
afternoon. Twain spent a full three hours, 
rocking there in the living room and 
swapping gossip about old friends and 
neighbors. He told the boy a lot of things 
that never got into “Tom Sawyer” or 
“Life on the Mississippi.” 

Years later, that same boy was one of 
the guides at the Mark Twain Caves in 
Hannibal. Then, he went on to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, became a fertilizer in- 
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spector for the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Columbia, Mo., and _ finally 
drifted off to Chicago to take a job with 
a mail-order concern. 

Now, he’s in Washington spending all 
of his time running the industrial end of 
the war. He still likes to talk about Mark 
Twain and Hannibal, though, when he can 
find a quiet quarter-hour. His name, case 
you haven’t caught on, is Donald Marr 
Nelson. He’s chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


Ben Hooper 


Ever hear of Ben Hooper? Folks out 
Wisconsin way say he was as famous— 
well, almost as famous—as Paul Bunyan. 
The Wisconsin Folklére Society is bring- 
ing out, this spring, a book of “Ben Hoo- 
per Tales” told in early years of settle- 
ment by Yankee pioneers. , 

Ben was an imaginary character of the 
southern Wisconsin counties. Whenever a 
group of men gathered at a house or barn 
raising, at a harvesting or wedding, a tav- 
ern or corner store, tales of his exploits 
were sure to crop out. The stories, most 
of which have been nailed down by Wis- 
consin listeners, are concerned with the 
building of Ben’s cabin, the planting of 
his hillside fields, the finding of a lost 
horse, Ben’s ox team, his marksmanship, 
his grain-cradling, rain barrel and adven- 
tures with the village band. 

Charles E. Brown, director of the state 
society, says that the best of the stories 
began in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, and not in Wisconsin at all. By the 
time they got out to rural neighborhoods 
in Green and LaFayette counties, he re- 
marks, they were tall enough. Time has 
made them even taller. “Just the same,” 
the compiler said, “the stories represent 
a big slice of America.” 


Swimming-Over Point 


It isn’t likely that that area around 
New Jersey’s Mullica River called Little 
Egg Harbor ever heard of Mrs. Stanley 
Bubar, of the boundary country out in 
British Columbia. Nor is it to be ex- 
pected that British Columbia’s Kettle 
River people ever heard of the name, 
“Swimming-Over Point.” Be that as it 
may, for all the years and distance that 
lie between, all of them should get to- 
gether. They have much in common. 

The story is out that Mrs. Bubar at- 
tends church regularly, more, regularly 
than a lot of other people who can walk 
to church. Mrs. Bubar, a widow with 
five children, has a little farm on one side 
of the Kettle River. The church of her 
choice is on the other side, but the near- 
est bridge is at least three miles down- 
stream. When the weather and water per- 
mit, Mrs. Bubar’ swims across the Kettle, 
her Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes on top 
of her head. There’s a cabin across from 
her farm where she can dress. 

New Jersey could tell Mrs. Bubar a 
Similar story because, far up the Mullica, 


there’s a crossing called Quaker Bridge. 
That’s where Quakers finally erected a 
pegged-together span after too many of 
their members drowned trying to swim 
across to Friends’ meetings in Tuckerton. 
That same Mullica River has a bend in it 
called Swimming-Over Point. That’s where 
folk on their way to church used to swim 
their way across. 


Liveliest Grave 


Nowhere in America is there a sure- 
enough town with a name half as sepul- 
chral as Tombstone, Arizona. It is in a 
class by itself. 

There’s a story behind Tombstone, and 
a good one. It seems that early in 1877 
Ed Schieffelin, a 30-year-old prospector, 
took refuge from hostile bands of Apache 
Indians at Fort Huachuca, Arizona. Each 
day he took a ride outside the fort, but 
always with the protection of scouting 
parties. This became too confifiing for Ed. 
He wanted to roam through the hills 
beyond the San Pedro, and he said so. 

“Who you goin’ with?” he was asked. 

“Anybody who'll go,” Ed answered. 
“And if nobody goes, I'll be off by meself.” 

“Better forget it,” they warned him. 
“Going out into those hills alone would 
be your tombstone. The Apaches would 
get you before you could say ‘scat’.” 

Ed Schieffelin laughed and set out. After 
several narrow escapes, he made his first 
discovery in August, 1877—diggings that 
indicated both gold and silver. Taking 
them to town for proving, Ed was told 
one of his samples showed $15,000 to the 
ton. He went back to where he had staked 
his claim and, remembering the taunts of 
soldiers at the fort, named the place 
Tombstone. The name became official in 
April, 1879. In a few years, the town was 
one of the most colorful in the Southwest. 
It was once the largest city between San 
Antonio and San Francisco. 

In 1882,°silver and gold output of 
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the deposits, Schieffelin discovered totaled 
nearly $7,500,000. Shortly after that a 
mine tunnel opened a subterranean flow 


of water and drowned out all the rich - 


mines of the district. However, new 
strikes are made in the area. The town 
still ebbs and flows with the economic tide, 
lively as ever in a kind of satisfaction 
that comes from sitting on undiscovered 





millions of dollars in precious metals. 

It wasn’t until May, 1896, that Ed 
Schieffelin died. He wasn’t in Tombstone 
then but ’way up in Oregon, cooking a can 
of beans in a miner’s cabin. They brought 
his body back, the way Ed wanted. Burial 
was under a prospector’s monument not 
far out of town. Lots of people tell the 
tale in lots of ways. This version is 
authentic, coming as it does from an out- 
standing authority on Tombstone matters: 
Lester G. Baker, editor of the town’s 
paper, The Epitaph. 


Tattoo for WAVES 


With so many sailors going in for 
fancy designs tattooed on varying parts 
of the human anatomy, somebody thought 
it would be a good idea, the other day, 
to find out if lady sailors of 1944 had 
comparable notions. “Frenchy” Sommers, 
Baltimore’s No. 1 tattoo expert came 
through with the information that a 
WAVE was in to see him not long ago, 
retiring with a heart and a wreath of 
roses. These, “Frenchy” said, were im- 
planted with the name of her husband so 
everything was all right. Sommers said 
that lots of women go in for tattooing. 
But they change -their minds about what 
they want in the way of designs all the 
time, coming back for removal of the 
old and then superimposing of the new. 
“Frenchy” doesn’t like removing tattoos, 
calls it a ticklish job. Tattooing prices are 
up, too. Just a plain heart that cost 50 
cents before the war is a dollar now. 
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; . 3, RUSSIA. The Red Army’s capture and 

ex: yw encirclement of Odessa gave them the last 

é ; major Russian city enabling them to open 
‘ the way for the fall of the Crimean Penin- 

e@ TOULOUSE* a sula, where land bridges already were un- 


der attack. Other Soviet forces crossed the 
Czecho-Slovakian border, aiming toward 
the Tatar Pass to the Hungarian plain, 
plunged 40 miles inside Rumania to en- 
circle the rail center of Iasi. 


PACIFIC, An End-of-March assault by 

a U. S. Task Force on four Jap bases in : f~ 
the Carolines, only 550 miles from the 
Philippines, netted 28 Jap ships, 160 planes 
and 100 blasted buildings. American losses 
were 25 planes, no ships. Hollandia in New 
Guinea got the heaviest air assault yet 
launched in the Southwest Pacific. In India 
Jap forces were edging within a few miles 
of the British base of Imphal, threatened 
Dimapur on the Bengal-Assam Line which - 
supplies Allied Forces in North Burma as Oo en 
well as China’s life line over the Himalayas. 


AIR WAR. In the first large scale at- [ . Se « See . 
tempt at uniting Anglo-American strategy [ ioe : 

to that of the Russians, our air forces based ‘ Bs :. 

in Italy struck at the vital Balkan com- 8 jae : a eee 
munications centers of Budapest, Zagreb, 4 “ey 2 ; 
Sofia, Bucharest and the Rumanian oil 

fields at Ploesti. From England the pound- 

ing of French invasion defenses continued. 

The RAF also hit aircraft factories in Tou- 

louse, British fighters attacked airfields in 

Berlin and Munich, and U. S. bombers at- 

tacked Brunswick. Grand climax of the 

week’s activities was the blasting of Ger- 

man plane plants in Poland, East Prussia 

and northeast Germany by a U. S. force 

of between 1500 and 1750 planes. Thirty- 

one bombers were downed. 
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Greeks off Again, on Again 
Negotiations with Guerrillas imminent 
as Greek Cabinet Resigns, comes back. 


When Guerrillas in Greece demanded a 
broadening of the Greek Government in 
exile, Prime Minister Tsouderos hemmed 
and hawed, finally bowed to the pressure 
and resigned. A week later he and the 
other ministers were back, asserting they 
would stay there until the crisis passed. 

Venizelos, son of the great Greek 
statesman, and Vice Premier Roussos, 
both moderates and anti-royalists were 
being considered for the job until Tsoud- 
eros was reported withdrawing his resig- 
nation. King George, whose return to 
Greece without a Plebiscite is opposed 
by his cabinet, is enroute to Cairo to help 
solve the crisis. 

Whether the cabinet remains or again 
dissolves, it is clear negotiations are veer- 
ing toward a new political committee in- 


” side Greece. Formation of a royalist cab- 


inet would play into the hands of the 
Guerrillas’ group, which bears all the ear- 
marks of a future provisional Government, 
cousin to Tito’s in Yugoslavia. 


Senators were "shocked" and “star- 
tled” by Australia’s announced decision 
to reduce the size of its army by 90,000 
within the next 12 months. Australia’s 
Army Minister Forde said this was neces- 
sary because of the manpower situation— 
industry alone needing 20,000 men. In- 
quiries from here are certain to be made. 


A Japanese Joe Palooka or Superman 
will soon be exhorting the Japs to defeat 
the United States. Japanese readers, like 
Americans evidently prefer the funny pa- 
pers to the editorial page, for the Japa- 
nese government has taken official recog- 
nition of “the propaganda and enlighten- 
ment power” of the comic strip. A solemn 
announcement recently came over the 
Tokyo radio that a “Greater East Asia 
Comic Strip Study Society” has been 
created to bolster the fighting spirit of the 
Japanese people and their “friends.” 

“Comic writers of certain renown” 
will soon be turning out “comics for prop- 
aganda Overseas, comics to report news, 
depicting existing political conditions, 
comics for the home and for the little 
people of the nation.” 


Red Fleet’s Role 


Fall of Odessa will enable Russian Navy 
to threaten Nazi Balkan supply lines. 


The Russian navy may be coming out 
of the shadows into the limelight in com- 
ing weeks. The fall of Odessa will 
strengthen the Red Fleet’s control over 


the Black. Sea and help nullify German 
defenses in the Crimea. 

Action on the Crimean front, where the 
Nazis still hold the heavy fortresses of 
Sevastopol, Kerch and Perekop, has been 
at a standstill for many months. By using 
Odessa as an auxiliary naval base, part 
of the Black Sea Fleet now stationed at 
Batum and Novorossissk can cut Nazi 
lines between the Balkans and Crimea. 

With the Black Sea finally in Russian 
hands the Soviet push through the Bal- 
kans can be greatly facilitated. The fleet 
will be able to shell fortified ports along 
the coast such as Constanta in Rumania 
and Varna and Bulgas in Bulgaria. Nazi 
sea communications and oil shipments be- 
tween Rumania and Bulgaria will be cut. 

The Danube estuary is deep enough to 
permit passage of small naval units. Since 
the first German defense line in Rumania 
is expected to stretch from the Carpathi- 
ans along the Danubian plain to the sea, 
the Red Fleet and Army may cooperate. 


Mobile Power Houses 


Eight car train for war use makes all 
railroad tracks potential electric lines. 


Railroad cars-equipped with powerful 
electric generators have been built by 
Westinghouse Electric Co., for the Army’s 
Service of Supplies Corps to follow ad- 
vancing troops into reconquered areas. 
A few hours after arrival, the traveling 
power houses are generating electricity 
for military and civilian needs. 

No mere stop gaps, each eight car train 


is a self contained power generating unit: 


and the train generators can be easily 
transferred to permanent power houses or 
stored intact for emergency use. Hooked 





together, 10 of the trains would supply 
electricity for a city of 100,000. 

Key car of the unit contains a steam 
turbine, to drive an electric generator. 
Two boiler cars each topped with a 12 foot 
smokestack, create steam to run the tur- 
bine. Spent steam from the exhaust is 
converted back into water in 2 air-cooled 
condenser cars. Coal fed combustion cham- 
bers generate 80,000 Ibs. of steam hourly. 

Each train includes a car with bunks, 
working and living space for the crew, and 
an auxiliary equipment car, with boiler 
feed pumps, air compressors and other 
small machinery. 

The trains can operate in weather 40 
below zero or 95 above. Steam pipes, 
coiled in the bottom of the tank car pre- 
vent the water supply freezing. 

The trains may be used to establish 
new industrial centers in undeveloped 
areas and scatter vital war plants beyond 
reach of enemy bombers. L. B. McCully 
of Westinghouse Transportation and Gen- 
erator Division says: “They will make 
every standard gauge railroad track in 
the world a potential electric power trans- 
mission line.” 


Politics in Italy 
Umberto may succeed Little King; Brit- 
ain and U, S. A, name representatives. 


Crown Prince Umberto may soon be sit- 
ting on the throne of Italy. Victor Eman- 
uel, who heretofore has refused to budge 
despite popular protests, has at last indi- 
catedehe may relinquish his royal office 
to his son until elections can be held. 

Succession of Umberto should help re- 
solve the political stalemate in Italy since 
the six opposition parties have concen- 
trated their attacks on the King. His re- 
tirement can open the way for collabora- 
tion of the Bari Congress leaders with the 
Badoglio government. 

Meanwhile Great Britain and the United 
States were huffing and puffing to catch 


Acme 


HANDMADE AIRFIELDS in China. This is the way Chinese do it without modern equipment. 
They chip rock, carry materials. Here they fill runway holes with “slurry,” @ binding mixture. 
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up with Moscow’s diplomatic victory in 
officially recognizing the Badoglio regime. 
While withholding full recognition, Wash- 
ington and London chose two new top- 
drawer officials, each with the rank of 
Ambassador, for the Italian Advisory 
Council. Former Minister to Egypt, Alex- 
ander Kirk, will represent the United 
States and Sir Noel Charles, Great Britain. 

Although Secretary Hull claimed the 
new appointments in no way changed our 
relationships with the Italian government, 
they were widely interpreted as an attempt 
to make sure the Russians don’t monopo- 
lize Badoglio’s ear. The Soviets claim they 
recognized Badoglio to gain contact with 
his government. 


Paths Not to Glory 


ASF Engineers blaze the trail and oil 
supply wheels for rest of armed forces. 


Pipelines in Iran, bridges in Italy, ship 
loading facilities in North Africa, roads 
in the South Pacific, depots in China— 
these, the sinews of the battle of supply, 
are being built to specification by the 
colossus of contractors, the Army Service 
Force Engineers. 

Yet about two years ago the Army had 
no Engineer troops specifically trained 
for ASF functions. But soon after war 
broke out the Army started building this 
service into the largest concentration of 
Engineer troops in the U. S. Today its 
members serve in every part of the globe. 

As civilians the men were carpenters, 
“cat skinners,” welders, power shovel 
operators, machinists, warehouse men and 
electricians. As soldiers they do the same 
work on a_vaster scale and under more 
trying conditions. In Italy, within 36 
hours of the landing of the first troops, 
they had scraped out airfields under a 
hail of bombs and machine gun fire. 

There too they rebuilt bridges, high- 
ways, and railroads mile by mile, fre- 
quently while shot and shell screamed 
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KISS FOR BETSY, which killed 9 Japs for 
Serg. Louis Olvier of Merrill's Marauders. 


overhead or snipers took pot-shots at them 
as they labored. 

It was the ASF, too, that developed 
portable pipelines for the transportation 
of liquid fuels from harbors to fuel tanks 
thousands of miles away. And it was the 
ASF which restored oil storage facilities 
in Naples and are now sending oil by 
pipeline within a short distance of the 
front lines. 

When the Engineers landed with the 
first wave of troops at Bougainville in 
the Solomons they brought bull dozers, 
graders, drag lines, power shovels, pile 
drivers, air compressors, and carryall 
scrapers. They scraped gravel for road- 
building in this jungle country from beds 


‘of streams. Forestry companies hewed 


timber for corduroy lanes of logs to make 
oozing swamps passable. The roads they 
built from the beaches right up to front 


FIELD MARSHAL ROMMEL, second from left, as he appeared during inspection of Nazi Atlan- 


tic-wall installations recently. The photograph reached United States from a neutral source. 
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line command posts got supplies through 
in a matter of hours. This job was just 
one of many that have saved lives and 
helped win victories. 

One of the first tasks of the Engineers 
is to get water to the troops. On Bou- 
gainville they plugged what looked like 
mudholes, pumped the fluid through sand, 
treated it with a chlorine solution and de- 
livered drinking water. 

In 1917 great French ports already in 
existence were under control of the Allies 
and at our disposal. In this war a major 
reconstruction job must be performed on 
every port of France, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway and Denmark when our invaders 
strike. It’s a big undertaking but the ASF 
is equal to the task. Lessons learned in 
Italy, Africa, the Pacific then will pay 
dividends when D-day comes. 


An automatic deflection sight is en- 
abling American gunners to get better 
shots at German fighters. It was invented 
by Lieut. John Driscoll, 28, New York, 
gunnery officer, and is being used on 
Liberators. Previously gunners had to 
figure deflection mentally. 

The new device automatically compen- 
sates for this and gunners merely sight 


and fire. ‘ 


French Fracas 


Defying Hull, De Gaulle assumes mili- 
tary and civil control over his Committee. 


Secretary Hull’s pronouncement that 
the U. S. cannot recognize the French 
Committee of Liberation as the Govern- 
ment of France was answered ahead of 
time by De Gaulle’s ousting of General 
Giraud as Commander in Chief. The 
move was a defiant attempt to force the 
allies to deal with the Committee. 

De Gaulle’s struggle for unchallenged 
authority has been marked by his quiet 
maneuvering against Giraud ever since 
he made a grudging peace with the latter 
at Casablanca last year at the insistence 
of Prime Minister Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

De Gaulle, recently appointed Supreme 
Commander of all the French forces by 
his own Committee, in addition to his 
post as President of that group, abol- 
ished Giraud’s office as superfluous and 
placed him instead in the second string 
position of Inspector General. Giraud re- 
fuses to budge, claiming the other lead- 
er’s action is illegal. 

The whittling down of Giraud left De 
Gaulle in complete civil and military con- 
trol of his step-child Committee, with 
several remaining Giraudists reported 
threatening to resign. 

Giraud disputed De Gaulle’s conten- 
tion that no Frenchman would be in- 
cluded in the allied invasion command. 
It was still within the realm of possibility 
that General Eisenhower might call 
Giraud to England to assist in the plunge 
into France and take the lead in estab- 
lishing law and order there. 
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Looks pthead...8 


A STORY current in New Orleans is 
that during prohibition, the Coast Guard 
approached one Andrew Jackson Higgins, 
boat builder, and bought a cutter which 
would out-run anything on the Gulf. 

Then, the story goes, a civilian sought 
one still faster. Later, Higgins discovered 
the second boat was doing a superlative 
job of running rum, so he had to build an 
even faster launch for the Coast Guard. 

Apocryphal or not, the anecdote does 
bring out one characteristic of the man: 
he’s always ready to undertake something 
a little tougher than he tackled before. 

Thus, with the advent of the defense 
era, the explosive, dynamic, rough-spoken 
New Orleans small boat builder turned to 
building phenomenal numbers of three- 
engined, 60 m.p.h. Navy motor torpedo 
boats (his design) and from there bulled 
himself into a kéy position in American 
war production. 

The Navy had a landing boat; Higgins 
forced reluctant adoption of his shallow- 
drafter by thé simple process of proving it 
better. Then he contracted to build 200 
Liberty ships on a site with no water 
frontage only to lose his contract as a 
result of the subsequent howl. 

Higgins howled in turn and obtained a 
contract to make big plywood cargo planes, 
built and tooled a plant on the former 
shipyard site (to which a canal had by 
then been dug by the government, too late 
to save the Liberty ship contract), only to 
have wood construction abandoned. Now 
he’s trying to get into production of metal 
cargo planes—Curtiss C-46’s. 

Some say he will; some say he won't. 

For today Higgins-probably is the major 
factor in the city’s industrial life. 

Most of the thousands who have gone 
there from the bayous of Louisiana, the 
cotton farms of Mississippi and Arkansas, 
the sugar and rice plantations of Texas, 


. went there to work for Higgins. 


In 1940, New Orleans had a population 
of some 540,030. Today that mark is 
nearer 600,000. In 1940, New Orleans fac- 
tories employed some 20,000; today about 
80,000 work for Higgins, Delta Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Pendleton Shipyards, Consoli- 
dated-Vultee Aircraft, and other war firms. 
In 1939, New Orleans factory workers 
averaged about $800 a year; today, the 
average is about $1,700. 

Result is that New Orleans is wondering 
what chance it has to hold its own after 
the war. 

Certain it is that many of the new pop- 
ulation—probably most of them—never 
lived so well before as they do today in 
the thousands of little temporary war 
houses scattered through recently cleared 






ANDREW JACKSON HIGGINS 
N'Yawlins’ No. 1 Post-War Problem 


muck-land on the city’s outskirts. Equally 
certain is their reluctance to return to pre- 
war living standards. 

The question is, if they don’t, how much 
of the city’s present industrial expansion 
can be retained in order to keep them 
employed and off_relief. 

Much the same question prompted by 
much the same expansion, faces other big 
cities like Dallas, Ft. Worth, Houston, 
Galveston, Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

There shipbuilding and aircraft con- 
struction have taken the lead, as they 
have in New Orleans. In addition, new 
steel blast furnace and rolling mill facili- 
ties are operating in Houston on regional 
iron ore, coke, and limestone, while on 
the region’s vast oil resources, chemical, 
synthetic rubber, and 1o00-octane gasoline 
needs have spawned industrial giants. 

To do these and other war jobs, some 
$1,400,000,000 in plants has been built (or 
planned) with contracts totalling about 
$5,362,000,000. Of this, $1,368,694,000 in 
aircraft orders is concentrated in Dallas 
and Ft. Worth; $1,082,000,000 in ship- 
building at Houston, Orange, Port Arthur, 
and Beaumont, Tex.; $723,268,000 in war 
orders in New Orleans. 

As a result, farm population in all three 
states is down and centralized industrial 
population is up. : 

Worry over the too-rapid wartime in- 
dustrialization of these cities, with their 
concentration of shipbuilding and aircraft 
activities apparently doomed to speedy 
post-war liquidation, dominated a recent 


conference called for PATHFINDER at 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at College Station, Tex. 

Participants, all occupied with post- 
war planning for Texas, felt that war and 
post-war mechanization would render re- 
turn of these workers to the farm impos- 
sible and all agreed the war worker, now 
enjoying his highest standard of living, 
would not be satisfied to return to his 
former economic status in the country. 

The job of preventing disastrous unem- 
ployment was thus seen up to industry, 
whose encouragement was hoped for 
through relaxation of bars to venture cap- 
ital, easing of patent laws, public works 
construction, and stimulation of research. 

For the long run, these men believed, 
decentralization of industry and popula- 
tion from the crowded northeast was a 
“must.” To accomplish this, they seek 
means of nurturing the “little fella” mak- 
ing products from regional raw materials 
for regional use. 

Notes on the Southwest: Dr. Harold A. 
Levey, consulting chemist and chemical 
engineer in New Orleans foresees five- 
room, prefabricated pressed-wood plastic 
houses selling, completely furnished, for 
about $2,600. He says in 10 years we'll be 
ashamed of houses we’re proud of today. 
. . . In Dallas, the Guiberson Diesel En- 
gine Co. claims a nine-cylinder, 310-horse- 
power air-cooled diesel aircraft engine as 
a post-war project... . The sugar industry 
has a pressed plastic from waste sugar 
cane, or bagasse. 
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Harvest Brigade 


Down in East Texas last week, where 
the flax is ripening to a boom-crop pros- 
pect of 20-25 bushels to the acre, old rail- 
roaders rubbed their eyes, looked again. 
Into freight sidings on the Rock Island, the 
Cotton Belt, the Southern Pacific, engines 
were snubbing flatcars towering with spot- 
less, new combines. It was the beginning 
of a farm panzer movement that, will 
sweep 500 of the big machines north up 
the middle bowl of the American prairie 
during the next eight months. And, in a 
way, it-is Lend-Lease in reverse. 

“When the War Food Administration 
came out with a flat demand for 14,000,- 
ooo additional acres of grain in 1944, the 
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of Racine, Wisc., sat down with WFA 
Administrator Marvin Jones, made pro- 
posals, came out with a nod of approval. 
| The job proposed by Massey-Harris was 
organization of a “harvest brigade” of 500 
of its self-propelled combines that would 
be delivered to threshing contractors in 
the south early this spring then worked 
north, in panzer-like operation, to final 
cuttings of wheat in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota late next fall. 

Massey-Harris of Racine is a subsidiary 
- of a Canadian manufacturing coémpany. 
oA The 500 combines that chuffed south were 


— assembled from parts made from Ca- 
LAY TAY d AZ TURPENTINE J0 nadian metals and fabrics, forged and 
4 PAINTS. VARNISHES AND ENAMELS 


machined in Canada. Their delivery to 


threshing contractors in the .“middle 
60 PINS .00 
9 Dozen jmerart $1-“rspai 


Limit 10 Dozen per customer. While they last orders 
will be filled upon receipt of Cash or Money order. Act 





bowl” stands in mute contrast to the 
inability of U. S. manufacturers to de- 
liver farm equipment to U. S. A. farmers 


i 
now —order yours TODAY! Money Back Guarantee. 
R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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You can learn to play your favorite instrument 
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managers of the Massey-Harris Company. 


COMBINE FLEET of lend-lease in reverse are on flatcars for shipment from Canada to the 
United States, where they will cut wheat, following harvest from. Texas to Canadian border. 
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because of government war orders for 
Russia, Great Britain and other U. S. A. 
allies, and speaks with a megaphone voice 
of Canada’s “good neighborliness.” 
Capable of harvesting 50 acres a day, 
operated by one man, moving fram job to 
job under its own power at an average 
speed of 8 miles per hour, each unit of 
the brigade will work north through flax, 
oat and wheat harvests, finally coming 
home to winter-roost in its new owner’s 
barn somewhere in the Mississippi Basin 
next snow-fly. Massey-Harris executives 
have organized the brigade on military 
lines, are passing out rankings of “Brigade 
Colonel” to their branch managers in 
Dallas, Kansas City and Omaha, “Brigade 
Lieutenant” to the custom operators, and 
“Technical Sergeant” to the crews of me- 
chanics grinding north with the machines 
“General Staff” of the campaign will be 
the headquarters at Racine, run by the 
company executives, most of whom are 
veterans in the U. S. farm equipment field 
hand-picked from the front-offices of other 
big U. S. manufacturers during the last 
few years. The brigade moves into Texas 
bumper flax harvest about April 27. 


New Worries for Cotton 


For days, Memphis cotton men and 
Mississippi Delta planters had been play- 
ing the host to the British Textile Mission 
to the cotton belt. 

Lead by Sir Frank Platt, United King- 
dom Cotton Controller, the trip had been 
heralded as a tour to increase the efficiency 
of British mills. Then the storm broke as 
cotton men on Memphis’ Front Street, 
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overlooking the Mississippi, compared 
notes. They concluded that instead of im- 
proved mill efficiency, the visitors’ aim 
was improved buying efficiency—at the 
expense of traditional cotton middlemen. 

This was sought—cotton dealers feared 
—through direct buying, farm-to-mill, 
eliminating local dealers, the Memphis 
merchant to whom they sell, and the Brit- 
ish buyer with whom he does business. 
Resulting savings might compensate for 
high cost British textile operations in com- 
petition with lew cost producers, such as 
Japan, on the world markets. 

Another jitter came from hints the 
British might centralize buying through 
some 30 of the 175 members of the Mem- 
phis Cotton Exchange or by-pass all by 
establishing their own buyers in Memphis. 


National Omelet 


WFA; swamped with a mounting egg 
surplus, and badgered by Congressmen 
and producers alike, is buying all over 
the country, guaranteeing sellers 26c a 
dozen for nest run eggs. 

The national average price guarantee of 
30c a dozen to producers collapsed under 
the egg deluge which enabled buyers to 
beat down the price. Government pur- 
chases are in carload lots, for which WFA 
pays suppliers 29c a dozen upon certifica- 
tion they have paid producers 26c. 

Egg drying plants holding government 
contracts must pay $9 a case or 30C¢ a 
dozen they were told by WFA. 

In another effort to help dispose of 
millions of eggs piling up in jammed 
storage space and on depot platforms, 
WFA begged the White House to permit 
the annual Easter Monday egg rolling on 
the White House lawn. The reply was 
prompt and decisive: No. 


In Ogden, Utah, Ainer C. Olsen is dis- 
turbed about one of his hens. 

Aboait every tenth day, this hen lays 
a large white egg, excellent in every way 
except that on it appears a perfect “rising 
sun,” symbol of Japan. This has been going 
on since last December, Olsen says. 


Wheat for Alcohol 


Distilleries producing alcohol for war 
will gobble up huge stocks of wheat this 
year despite efforts to save dwindling 
grain supplies for food and feed by mak- 
ing as much as possible from molasses, 
sawdust, potatoes and other substitutes. 

Production goals are up from 591,000,- 
coo gallons in 1943 to 621,000,000 this 
year. Some of the increase will come from 
big, new midwestern grain distilleries. 

On the East Coast, where distilleries 
were originally made to handle molasses, 
many of them have gone back to it with 
resumption of imports from Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. On the West Coast, an ex- 
perimental plant at Bellingham, Wash., 
will try to make alcohol from sawdust. 

As a result of these and other substitu- 
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tions, including surplus potatoes, WPB 
has pared its 1944 grain requirements for 
alcohol from 170,000,000 to 150,000,000 
bushels. Most of this will be wheat. Last 
year about 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
went into alcohol. 


Paper Profits 


Used cardboard cartons and other food 
containers have become too valuable to 
throw away. Paper shortages are forcing 
food distributors and processors through- 


‘out the country to push container conser- 


vation programs. 

Research departments of food compa- 
nies are working on plastics and other new 
materials as substitutes for cardboard and 
paper, Manufacturers are sealing contain- 
ers with paper tape instead of glue so they 
can be opened and returned intact. 

To save paper, the food trade is concen- 
trating on larger containers which hold 
more for the paper used; re-designing 
others so more food may be packed per 
square foot of container board; and push- 
ing campaigns to encourage conservation. 


More margarine . will be shipped 
abroad for Lend-Lease in 1944. Last year’s 
total was 91,578,517 pounds. D. G. Hen- 
son of the Office of Distribution has an- 
nounced 20,000,000 pounds will be bought 
for delivery this April, May and June 
alone. 


Shelter Belts and the Plains a 


Shelter belts are growing up. On prairie 
farms where no trees ever grew before, 
in North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Northern Texas, 
millions of saplings planted since 1935 are 
reaching maturity and proving one of the 
best agricultural investments ever made. 

In 1935 critics jeered at the idea of 
growing trees on naturally treeless plains 
and recalled failure of the Quarter Section 
Act of 1873 when settlers were offered 
160 acres free for planting 40 acres to 
trees. 

But forestry as a science had advanced 
since the 70’s. The Forest Service had 
learned how to set out certain varieties 
of trees to grow in certain types of soil. 
From the~—beginning, more than half the 
trees survived. In 1936, a bad drought 
year, it was a close squeak, with about 
49% dying. But by the 4o’s more than 
80% were surviving. By July 1, 1942, 
when the original shelter belt. project 
ended, 222,825,220 trees had been planted 
on 33,185 farms in the six plains states. 

Since’ 1942, no more money has been 
appropriated for shelter belts. But the 
Soil Conservation Service is carrying on 
through soil conservation districts and 
general conservation funds. 

Meanwhile the trees are carrying on 
for farmers. Some of the new woodlots are 
beginning to pay for themselves in fence 
posts and firewood alone. And farms with 
shelter belts are bringing higher prices. 






“The 


SERVICE the 
Nation needed 


SET TO GO, but held by a 


brake. Goods ready to move faster 
and surer, but no adequate way to 
do it. That was America’s busi- 
ness situation in 1839. William 
Harnden had the idea for a rail- 
way express service. “I'll carry 
your goods for you,” he adver- 
tised to Boston and New York. 

And he did, at passenger speed in 
a wooderncar between Boston and 
Providence which was where the 
railroad ended; and between there 
and New York by steamboat. That 
was the transportation service idea 
people and business needed. And 
as the idea grew, it helped broaden 
our young nation, unite its spread- 
ing frontiers and hasten its growth 
and development. 

Today, 105 years later, Railway 
Express is performing by land, 
water and air the same basic per- 
sonalized express service. The 
goods it carries now are mostly 
war materiel. In peacetime, they 
will again encompass every con- 
ceivable personal item as well as 
the products of industry. 


You, as a shipper, can help us 
carry our share of America’s war- 
time transportation load and 
serve you better by doing two 
simple things. Pack your ship- 
ments securely ... address them 
clearly. Our century of experi- 
ence proves that ‘“‘a shipment 
started right is half-way there!” 


OE XPRESS } 


NATION-WIDE 

















Dietetic Pioneer 


Her hair is silver now and she has re- 
tired, but a quarter of a century ago, 
Caroline B, King was a peppery one- 
woman army in the American Expedition- 
ary Force, in which she was a pioneer in 
the field of dietetics. 


Today’s food problems bring back vivid ° 


memories of that time—memories of how 
she, a grandmother during World War I, 
was whisked from a nutrition lecture plat- 
form in San Francisco to a gangplank in 
New York and sent overseas. 

“T was sort of a new animal in my field,” 
she says. 

“In France, stoves were set up in slimy 
mud. Our first supply consisted of tin- 
willies, Uncle Sam’s gold fish (salmon to 
us), and rancid butter. 

“The position of a dietician in an Army 
hospital in France was a strange one. Any 
woman who crossed the Atlantic, armed 
only with a government appointment to 
such a post, and a preconceived idea of 
what her duties would be and just how 
they were to be performed, might as well 
have taken the first ship back unless she 
was prepared to change her views. 

“Tf she was willing to act as cook, 
scullery maid, kitchen police, © scrub- 
woman, advisor of general and specific 
affairs, mother to soldier-patients and do 
the duties of a dietician, she could stay. 
Fourteen hours a day, seven days a week 
was the schedule. 

“Not only was food scarce, but we had 
no facilities in which it could be stored. 
Soups couldn’t be prepared a day ahead 
because there was no ice. Fresh fruit was 
something we seldom saw.” 

Although Caroline King served as a 
civilian with the Army, she is convinced 
of the Army’s need for commissioned 
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dieticians today. She has a collection of 
cook books that date to 1625. She has 
written a book called “Victorian Cake” 
and is writing one on gardening titled 
“This Was Ever My Dream.” 

She has a grandson with the Army in 
Italy. 


Kansas Women 


Kansas farm women and girls attended 
tractor operational schools in Dodge City, 
Salina and Hutchinson, so they will be 
able to help produce and harvest the 
state’s crops. 

With manpower short, the women 
pitched in to learn how to drive a tractor 
and do an acceptable job of simple serv- 
icing. 

Over 20,000 Kansas . women—both 
young and old—helped farmers in that 
state last year plant, cultivate, and har- 
vest crops. This year thousands more girls 
and women will be used for similar work. 

“Farmers are beginning to realize the 
need for women in agriculture,” said Mrs. 
Ethel Self, head of the Women’s Land 
Army group in Kansas. 

One difficulty is that many farmers have 
a deep-seated prejudice against employing 
women for farm work. They don’t want 
their wives and daughters to help in the 
fields and they do not want it known that 
they are using women in farm work. An- 
othef prejudice that is almost as hard to 
overcome is the attitude of some of the 
farm women themselves. They do not like 
the idea of some young girl working in the 
field alongside their husband. 

Last year the Kaw Valley crop was 
harvested largely by women. About 90% 
of the wheat trucks in many localities 
were driven by women last summer and 
they will do so this year. 





FARM TRACTORETTE is Helen Spears, Shawnee County, Kans., where girls are taught farming. 
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F. Grier Lowry 


Recipe of the Week 


SHRIMP AND RICE WITH CURRY 
AND SPICE 

A rice ring laced with green pepper 
holds this spicy canned shrimp curry that 
tastes like something right out of a Som- 
erset Maugham novel. This East Indian 
favorite is the answer to a hearty low- 
point meal that is rich in protein and 
vitamins A and D. 

I 7-0z. can shrimp (14 cups); 2 tbsp. 
salad oil; 4 cup chopped green pepper; 
3 tomatoes; 2 cups thin white sauce; 2 
tsp. curry powder; 4 cups cooked rice; 
green pepper strips. 

Drain shrimp. Heat salad oil; add 
shrimp and chopped pepper. Saute gently 
until lightly browned. Cut tomatoes in 
wedges; add. Cook 5 minutes. Blend a 
little white sauce with curry; add to re- 
maining sauce. Arrange rice in ring on 
serving plate; granish with green pepper 
strips. Pile shrimp mixture in center; add 
curry sauce. 


British women are wearing dresses made 
of wood. The material is called “fiber” 
and is a substitute for wool. Colors rival 
those of pre-war days. The material is 
crease resistant and washable. > 


Foods to Watch For 


“Chee-Zee Omelet,” a new dehydrated 


product, contains powdered whole milk 
and eggs, dehydrated imported cheese, 
powdered skim milk and domestic goat 
cheese and salt. Each carton contains 
three glassine envelopes, contents of which 
will serve two persons. 

“Vitalox,” a new meat flavor, lends sea- 
soning, flavor and color to soups, gravies 
and stews, contains beef extract, water, 
tomato juice, cornstarch, sugar, glucose, 
spices and flavorings. 

“Sardik,” a dehydrated tomato juice 
cocktail. A level tablespoon added to one- 
half cup of cool water and mixed with 
an egg-beater will serve two. It contains 
pure tomatoes, dehydrated, salt, sugar, 
powdered onion, celery and spices. 

Dry-pack French Onion Soup Mix, con- 
taining dehydrated onions, granulated beef 
extract, salt and spices. 

Split-Pea Soup mix, with noodle rings, 
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containing dehydrated peas, noodles, vege- 
table fat and protein, cornstarch, salt and 
spices. 

Rice Dinner, a _ cellophane-wrapped 
product, can be used as a complete dinner 
or for soup. It is prepared by heating 
water, tomatoes and adding the entire 
package. 


Flowers and Vases 


Flowers chucked into vases willy-nilly 
are one thing but flowers artistically ar- 
ranged in any number of different con- 
tainers can add charm and individualism 
to any room. But pick a suitable container 
for each kind of flower. Don’t put long- 
stemmed blooms in a shallow vessel or 
vice versa. 

There are no limits to the sizes and 
shapes of glass, china, and pottery you can 
use. Even old fashioned soup tureens and 
antique vases can be used to advantage in 
this era of modern furniture if the proper 
flowers are selected. 

For example: 

Bowls of artistic designs or figurines of 
china lend an air of grace to any well 
appointed dining room. Large flat ones, 
tall or squat ones fashioned in all shapes 
can be arranged to suit any occasion. 


Peanut butter has hit a new point in 
the modern scheme of menus because of 
the scarcity of butter. Uncle Sam serves 
it in huge bowls to the boys in Army 
camps and mothers have found the young- 
sters at home eat great quantities of it. 

The early summer will find a fairly 
abundant supply of this nutritive food. 





If you have good neighbors, you 
are looking at angels though they 
don’t wear wings. When Bill, my hus- 
band, was sick last week, Neighbor 
John did the milking and heavy 
chores. One of the things I like best 
about country life is the way folks 
stick by each other when trouble 
comes. Years ago, I remember Moth- 
er used to say: “Fair weather and 
fair friends don’t count. It’s the 
friends you have in bad weather that 
tell the story.” 
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International 


NAVY BLUE SAILOR STRAW hat for spring has 
a flat crown, fluted brim, and pink ribbon band. 


Time Saver 


Time budgets are essential these days. 
One of the shortcuts to a quick meal is 
a hearty soup that can be cooked in ap- 
proximately 40 minutes. It is a “Vegetable 
Soup” for a family of six. 

Ingredients: 

4 pound ground beef; 1 tablespoon of 
fat; 4 cup chopped onion; 2 teaspoons 
salt; 4 teaspoon pepper; 1 bayleaf; 6 
cups of water; 1 cup green beans (fresh or 
canned) cut in 1 in. pieces; 1 cup sliced 
carrots; 2 cups medium chopped cabbage; 
4 cup chopped celery and leaves; 34 cups 
tomatoes. 

How to Make: Brown ground beef in 
fat. Add onion, cook 3 minutes. Add salt, 
pepper, bayleaf, water, green beans (if 
fresh), carrots, cabbage, celery and leaves. 
Cover and cook until vegetables are ten- 
der. The last 10 minutes of cooking add 
tomatoes and the green beans, if canned 
beans are used. 


This soup is a meal in itself and needs 
only piping hot bread and a filling dessert 
for either lunch or supper. 


Household Hints 


To stop grease from sputtering in your 
frying pan sift a speck of flour into it. 

Grease two or three inches up the in- 
side of the pot in which you are boiling 
rice, noodles or spaghetti, and the water 
won't boil over. 

For faster de-frosting of your refrig- 
erator, remove the ice cube trays, fill 
them with boiling water and put them 
back in place. The current should be off. 
For the average refrigerator one filling of 
boiling water left in the trays for ten 
minutes should complete defrosting. 

An effective method for cleaning cop- 
per, brass or pewter is making a paste of 
equal parts of salt, flour and vinegar. Ap- 
ply the paste, let stand for an hour, rub 
off, wash with water, and polish. 


Artful Patterns 


te 


7022 





Number 7039 .. . Dress up your towels and 
dresser scarfs with bright splashes of easy-to-do 
embroidery. 


Number 7022 . . . Ingeniously designed chair 
set . . . peacock with calesideven body, 
crocheted tail. 


Price of each pattern SIXTEEN CENTS. 
Address all orders to PATHFINDER Needle- 
craft Department, 82 Eighth Awenue, New 
York 11, New York. Fifteen cents more 


brings you our 32-page Needlecraft Catalog 
containing 133 illustrations of beautiful 
designs for embroidering linens, knitting, 
crochet, quilts, home decorations and toys. 











BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 


HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 
BOTH 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upto. . . . $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense pald, upte . . . . . $135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
Loss of Lite by Accident . . . « $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upto . . . - $60.00 
You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for lose of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your policy 


admits you to any hospital in the United 
or Canada. In the hospital you may have the 


care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + Ne Agept Will Bother You 





Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-14 
Wii mington, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 


NAME % 
ADDRESS. 
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SWITCH to ENDERS for 
SIMPLER SHAVES 








Here’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic, Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade”’ smooth- 
ness every shave. 

Mai! $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.O.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept Y, Mystic. Com. 


145 DIFFERENT / ¢ 


Mildly medicated super-soft talc 
with fragrant Oriental bouquet. 
Nothing quite like it. Buy today! 


CUTICURA TALCUM 


POWDER 
TOMBSTONES 
DIRECT TO YOU $Q95 
@Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE WY? 
Monuments, Markers. Satisfaction gasy 


or Money Back. Free lettering. 
catalog. Freight paid. Compare our prices. 
Rockdale MonumentCo. Dept. 164 Joliet, Il. 
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_ Education 


Farms Come to Schools 


Traveling exhibits of live animals and 
tools are bringing the farm direct to 
thousands of Los Angeles elementary 
school children. 

The plan was originated by Vierling 
Kersey, Superintendent of Los Angeles 
Schools, with the cooperation of the Board 
of Education and county Agricultural Di- 
rector, Edwin B. Angier. 

A “farm on a truck” is brought to the 
city by LeRoy Chitwood, agricultural in- 
structor. Small farm animals, a pig. 
poultry; a dehydrator, tools, and seed 
displays, are exhibited on school grounds 
where pupils see, touch, and ask questions. 
Then they are told how to raise and care 
for animals, build rabbit and poultry 
shelters, and use farm equipment. 

“This is just a beginning,” says Super- 
intendent Vierling Kersey. “Scientific 
agricultural education on a much broader 
basis is in store for our public-school 
pupils when lands recently acquired by the 
Board of Education are opened for actual 
farm demonstration, on which our students 
will receive practical, down-to-earth ex- 
perience in farming, gardening; poultry 
and livestock raising.” 


Why Pupils Quit School 


Dwindling high school enrollments since 
1939, which hit a current national peak 
of 1,000,000 a year spurred the Illinois 
Child Labor Committee to seek the an- 
swer by a survey of Chicago schools. 

Studies of 8 schools representative of 
geographical, racial and economic factors, 
plus 380 home visits, produced this an- 
swer for Chicago: Jobs at good wages. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL CHILDREN collected $60,000 to buy the Keyes copy of Lincoln's Gettys- 


Investigators found 78% of the 380 
children who left school now are gainfully 
employed. Of the total 15% were under 
the compulsory attendance age of 16 when 
they quit. (Under Illinois law this is per- 
missible if the pupil is legally employed.) 

Wages generally were high, ranging 
from $20 to $60 weekly but 207 of the in- 
dividuals were employed in unskilled, semi- 
skilled and service jobs. Only 13 were em- 
ployed in skilled jobs or occupations that 
offered encouragement for the future. 


Five Year Plan for U. E. A. 


One big teachers’ organization for the 
whole USA is the aim of a five-year “‘pro- 
gram of unification, expansion and devel- 
opment” announced by the United Educa- 
tion Association’s executive committee. 

First step will be setting quotas for 
each state association to bring total mem- 
bership at the end of five years to 800,000 
teachers, or 90% of all in the country. 
Membership fees, which have been $2 a 
year since 1875, may be raised. 

The extra income would go to improving 
the Association’s research and publication 
programs, and increasing attention to such 
problems as rural education, negro educa- 
tion, and world peace. 


Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes, librarian, 
State Teachers College, Mayville, N. D., 
is the N. D. Educational Association’s 
“woman of the year in administrative edu- 
cation.” M. Beatrice Johnstone, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, made the presenta- 
tion and paid tribute to Mrs. Byrnes for 
her service in broadening the range of the 
Mayville College library. 
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burg address. Nancy Miller presented the document. Paul Angle, state historical librarian, is lett. 
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The READER'S DIGEST 

“A practical ~ we to 
mastering persona depres- 
sion, overcoming handicaps, 
and making the most of your 
ability.” 


DR. PRESTON BRADLEY 
In The Chicago Sun; 
“The most constructive, cre- 
ative “and helpful book yet 
written on the problem of 
rsonality. There is none 
ike it. 


Read... 
ON BEING A REAL PERSON 


AT OUR RISK AND YOU WILL UNDERSTAND 
WHY COUNTLESS THOUSANDS ARE DISCOVER- 
ING IN THIS BOOK A SOURCE OF MUCH-NEEDED 


Wound Fatalities Fewer STRENGTH AND CONSTRUCTIVE POWER. 
Written by Dr. Henry Emerson Fosdick, epinent 


. ; ie , a i is reacher and Christian leader, “ON BEING A REAL 
An American soldier wounded 7 this On BAN PERSON”? reveals an otherwise unknown hase of the 
¢ _ Pe 2 , author’s jusy eo years as @ perso! co or 
war has a better than two to one chance eS SE DP tote a ode ee unsel 
of surviving, the War Department reports. 


During World War I, slightly more than get wa XS as NO—IT’S NOT A SERMON ASF 4 
6% of the battle casualties died compared < ope ee ied Gee SP St ee ee ae 






































to only 3.7% now, despite the more de- its personal. touch and directness. 


‘ > iv > as ~ S > ‘ Ps , 

ee ee ee YOUR PROBLEM ?.. .%2u"! And when you 
Medical science and able physicians con- book that Dr. Fosdick seems to know all about it, 

stantly fighting disease-infected jungles and aad, te hele S00 cuive Jour eUa Bae 

and tropical illnesses as well as war in- 


plexing problem. 
juries are the reasons. They have reduced You will want to read this remarkable book. 
1 . ’ WHY NOT 
this war’s death rate from wounds to an 


$~.50 
average of 1 for every 2,000 soldiers con- ae Bao OWN A COPY ...ONLY 2 


trasted to 12.8% per 1,000 in the first Sent to you on approval, Read it. If you are 
World War not satisfied, return it in order and full 
pre ‘ “ price ($2.50) will be refunded at once. If you 

More than 850 hospitals containing 


send cash, we will mail book postage 
" prepaid. 

over 500,000 beds have been established MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY TO 

for continental and overseas soldiers. In 

addition there are about 120,000 beds 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
available in mobile and other units. 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E. 
To permit the medical corps to devote 


Washington 18, D. C. 
all its time to treatment of troops, the WITH THE 3 TUBE 
Army has trained more than 13,000 officers BLESSING 
and 75,000 assistant technicians to handle 


administrative and other duties. Today the HEARING AID 
armed forces boast 50,000 registered med- 
ical men. 









isan M.D.’s formula—a medicated cream, 
especially for surface skin problems. 
Hastens removal of old surface cuticle, 
revealing fresh skin. Kremola assists 
nature in clearing your skin; we can't 
do it justice in words—test Kremola and 
your Srieade will ask the secret of your live skin. When 
others fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax— 
pd - deale or send 20c to Kremola for generous purse 

le for ily powder base. KREMOLA, Key No. 500. 
207 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, 111. 


NOW Pen FOR 


UMAN HAIR 
Seas Barat edo 


| REDUCED TO ONLY 4 TO aa’ 


Netting Kidney Stones © in youn Own af | 


@ WEIGHS 3 OUNCES 
@ 3%" LONG 2%" WIDE 
@ LIBERAL GUARANTEE 
@ SMALL BATTERY CASE 













ASK ABOUT EASY 
PAYMENT PLAN 


WRITE TODAY FOR 






A new technique in which a rubber-like 
net of human blood is used to trap kidney 
stones and facilitate their removal is an- 












— » »e TT iversi > N dice we send check we return 
or by the Duke University Medical © LUCITE EAR MOLD FREE cesent we peed ¢ gy 
School. @3 ways to pay- | BOOKLET hurQn transformetions 






Human blood, treated with blood-clot- 


ting thrombin, is injected into the kidney. THE BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 
Free-flowing at the start, the liquid re- DEPT. A-7. PEABODY, MASS 
. ) . 


quires about 30 seconds to congeal. Dur- : ji 
ing this interval even the smallest particles ALL VEGETABLE 
of stone are imbedded in the now rubbery H A IR REMOVER 


substance. 
No chemicals. No dangerous sulphides. No odor. No 


Dept. W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
For many years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Toopees, hair pieces 












The chief advantage in this new tech- 


Rita GE Fe ES il . WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? r 
nique, the University reports, is that it © quote lowest market prices. No charge : for locating | Buy ode fy a: Ap _ ae. MR. gt 
eliminates the use of probes which fre- Har to-Find poses. All books. or NEW | and SAFE! Positively NON- TTRRIFATING Write for 

age deli Elias Seca mailed POST-FREE. or BOOK PATH FREE TRIAL ¢ OFFER oF of Qistiouses Remover today. 
Vy ¢ Ss our Star ucts yw . 
ey Cane eee ee ee 22 East 1ith St., New York City D-270, Hollywood 28. Calif. spay 


up the stones. The latter is a serious 
hazard since the smallest undiscovered 
particle can grow into a large stone. The 


new method requires only a small inci- Climbing Tomato Vine Peach 
sion for removing the soft network of SAVE GARDEN SPACE Ripe fruit in wy sot, 
clotted stones. Natural body fluids dis- Enormous Fra shape and sise.. Grow of 
solve any remaining substance after sev- ' fe : igh from a te itul, tompting enptin tempting appearance 
eral hours ars large quan- ar a = 
, delicious fruits. tobe" oFine for "pies 
oy Yd.L o = Cc i bin: y to grow. 
Rabid Foxes ; New Clim ng t jucumber 


Game wardens in 11 Maryland counties 
have declared an open season on foxes to 
combat an epidemic of rabies, which has 
broken out among the animals. In several 
farming sections of the state the outbreak 
has reached alarming proportions follow- 
ing attacks of rabid foxes on human be- 
ings. Among the reported cases are those 
of a farmer, a trainman and a bus driver. 
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EYES TIRED? 


TT ee — 










TWO DROPS 


. ie Ah vw ae on . a mi sos say 
Eyes tired? Do they smart and burn from 
overwork, sun, dust, wind, lack of sleep? 
Then soothe and refresh them the quick, 
easy way—use Murine. Just two drops in 
each eye. Right away Murine goes to work 
to relieve the discomfort of tired, burning 
eyes. Murine is a scientific blend of seven 
ingredients — safe, gentle—and oh, so 
soothing! Start using Murine today. 

TRIAL OFFER! Send 10c for generous sample 
bottle of Murine. Address The 
Murine Co., Dept. P-1, Chicago. 


[)RINE; 
ie EVES 


OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


‘ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


OF DELAWARE 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


*% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This.or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 


PSORIASIS RID YOUR SKIN 


ugly, scaly lesions. Expose 
affected parts of body without al shame. Let Derm-K ns 
you. satietying relief. Not an ointment. Stainless 
plied. Also qnosPent tor DRY ECZEMA. SEND Ni NO mon 
Rush name and address for amazing facts and Special 
No Risk Offer, It costs nothing to find out what Derm-K 
can do for you. ay. Carter-Howell Labora- 








ind postal 
tory, 457 Schenectady wee Ei Dept. R-3, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tombstone 


~ Genuine Marble and Granite Me- 


morials of lasting beauty. Letter- 
ing hg Overall size, height 3in., 
width 20 in., thk. 8 in. Footstone 
FREE, Freight aid. Satisfac- 
tion a eeerens ree catalogue. 
Memorial Co. Dept.A-20,Atlanta Ga, 


INVENTORS 


goaure pent, tection now. Avoid delays. 
Finance, , Sell_ Your Invention”? 
Hr ae FREES "*“Invention Record” fo ced, con 
ecienstous counsel. Reasonable foes~casy payment plan. 
McMORROW & BERMAN 
Registered Patent Ateraree 
102-Y Albee Bulidins 





ashington 5, D. C. 
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DR. BERL, tamed Carnegie Institute scientist. 


Gasoline from Farm Products 


American farms have .the answer to 
any possible shortage of natural coal and 
petroleum reserves says Dr. Ernest Berl, 
research professor at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. He has discovered 
a process for making t&gese fuels from farm 
and sea plants, 

It involves changing the carbohydrates 
(cellulose, sugar and starch) into hydro- 
carbons (oil and coal) by extracting the 
oxygen from the carbohydrates. 

Using this process, Dr. Berl says, sugar 
cane on 2.1% of the nation’s crop lands 
could produce as much gasoline as USA’s 
32,000,000 automobiles used in the year 
before the war. 

His process will make about 2,500 
gallons of gasoline, 3,000 gallons of mid- 
dle oils and 1,000 gallons of lubricating 
oils from 1oo long tons of dry sugar 
cane and still leave the usual 8 tons or 
so of raw sugar cane. 


Food from Animal Blood 


Blood from cows, sheep, camels and 
reindeer is used successfully by Soviet 
Dr. A. L. Vysochina in the preparation 
of food for humans. 

Porridge, spaghetti, crackers, cocoa, 
coffee and chocolate are among the nu- 
tritious foods produced, and Dr. Vyso- 
china reports appetites of patients in 
Moscow’s Tagan Hospital where such 
food is being used, were greatly im- 
proved. For a long time, the blood of 
dead animals has been used in the mak- 
ing of certain medicines. However, this 
is the first report of blood from living 
animals being employed in the process- 
ing of food. The blood’is converted into 
a black and white albumen powder 
from which the food is made. The re- 
sulting products are said to be rich in 
sugar, salts, phosphorus and vitamins. 





Cure for Dog Ailment 


A remedy for “fungitch,” which causes 
dogs to itch and scratch, has been found 
by Dr. A. C. Merrick, Brookfield, Il., 
veterinarian. It is a complex organic sul- 
phur compound—“2-mercapto-benzothia- 
zole”—used also as an industrial chemical. 

Dr. Merrick found go% of the itching 
and scratching of dogs is caused, not by 
diet, mange, or fleas, but a common fun- 
gus, which dogs pick up from grass. 

In many animals it first appears between 
the toes, spreading to the flanks and back. 
The rash may appear as dandruff-like 
scales or merely roughened, irritated skin. 
Scratching causes the skin to break into 
open sores. Brownish discoloration of the 
hair is a definite symptom of fungitch. 

Dr. Merrick’s discovery crowned 8 years 
of research in which he proved external 
application of the remedy was nontoxic. 
would not react unfavorably on the animal 
would stop itching in a few minutes, and 
would heal large sores in a few days. 


Describing its job as one of “mopping 
up fires before they start,” DuPont Com- 
pany reports discovery of a cellulose 
sponge that absorbs gasoline but repels 
water. These sponges are used on bombers 
to plug open spaces between the wing 
gasoline tanks, where they dry up gasoline 
escaping from bullet punctured gas tanks. 


New Vitamin Units 


Two new units have been added to the 
fast-growing list of vitamins of the B com- 
plex—Vitamins B-1o and B-11. Announce- 
ment of the discovery was made by several 
researchers in the Department of Bio- 
chemistry of the University of Wisconsin. 

Vitamin B-1o is essential to the proper 
development of baby chick feathers. Lack 
of sufficient quantities caused the feathers 
to become brittle and fall off after several 
weeks. When Vitamin B-11 was omitted 
from the diet of the chicks, they lost 
weight and became anemic. Further study 
has been directed to the relation of these 
new Vitamin units to man, 


A new substance found in minute 
quantities in raw cream and described as 
an “anti-lameness factor” when tested on 
guinea pigs, was announced to the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society by Prof. Wiilem J. 
Wagtendonk of Oregon State College. Al- 
though its possible human application is 
still undetermined, Dr. Wagtendonk re- 
ported that when it was given to animals, 
muscle-stiffness disappeared and lameness 
was relieved. Conditions caused by a de- 
ficiency of the new substance were similar 
in several aspects to human arthritis. 















Religion and Peace 


Reaffirming that “the Risen Christ” 
can help “to build a new and better 
world of fellowship, righteousness and 
peace,” the Right Honorable Cyril For- 
ster Garbett, D.D., Archbishop of York, 
in his first public address since his arrival 
from England, called upon the “two great 
democracies,” the U.S. and Great Britain, 
to build ‘an international order in which 
disputes are decided by reason and justice 
and not by the cruel violence of war.” 

He said “pacts and treaties in them- 
selves will be useless unless they are built 
on the genuine good will of the people 
on whose behalf they are made.” He 
cited the “invasion” of England by Amer- 
ican servicemen as a “conquest” by “am- 
bassadors of good will,” and said such 
comradeship strengthens unity. He ex- 


. pressed hope that through knowing each 


other better, all the allies “may work 
together in close cooperation for the peace 
and happiness of the human race.” 


Consecration of Dr. Dun 


Consecration of Dr. Angus Dun as the 
fourth bishop of Washington, April 19, in 
the Washington Cathedral takes on an 
international significance with the Most 
Rev. Cyril Forster Garbett, Archbishop of 
York, and His Grace, Bishop Sigurgeir 
Sigurdsson, Primate of Iceland, coming 
here for the ceremony. More than a score 
of American bishops and other ranking 
clergymen also were invited. 

The Most Rev. Henry St. George Tuck- 
er, Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States, was called 
on to consecrate Dr. Dun. The Rt. Rev. 
Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, was selected to preach the consecra- 
tion sermon. The Rt. Rev. Henry W. 
Hobson of Southern Ohio and the Rt. 
Rev. Malcolm E. Peabody, Bishop of 
Central New York, were named to present 
the new Bishop-elect. 

The event commanded more than usual 
interest since it was the first consecration 
scheduled for the Washington Cathedral. 
The late Bishop kreeman was rector of 
Epiphany Church in Washington at the 
time of his elevation to the bishopric in 
1923 and was consecrated in that church. 

At present about one third of the Cathe- 
dral is finished. When it is finally com- 
pleted, it will be the second largest in the 
United States. The idea of a National 
Cathedral first was conceived by Major 
Enfant who, working under George 
Washington, planned for the Federal City, 
“a church for national purposes.” 


"Jesus saith unto him, | am the way, the truth, and the life: 
no man cometh unto the Father, but by me." John 14: 6 
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Sermonette 


The glorious Resurrection of 
Christ, His victory over death, solves 
all mysterious questions: from 
whence man came, why he is in the 
world, why he must suffer and die, 
what will happen with him after 
death. Men needed Divine Light, a 
leader who knew the purpose and 
aim of humanity, who was certain of 
their final destination, who was able 
to offer supernatural help, and who 
would direct the battle of human 
life. Christ was and still is that su- ities ranging from 59 to 
pernatural Leader. He stands before lee ae "11 ha 
the world as its only hope for peace We drag hd = ye 
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for me end io? H. Golden |summer to fall! Write 


All Saints Church, Eagle Butte, S. D. ee ee CATALOG 
FREE 
Chapels for Soldiers FREE 
More than anything else, our fighting 


HYBRID SWEET CORN 


Did you ever see sweet corn with such 
giant, deep kernels! You really get a “bite” 
of corn when you eat Michael-Leonard’s new 
me rid Sweet Corn! And, it’s sweeter, more 





tender—has more of the real corn flavor! 

|Just what every gardener has been waiting 

for! At better seed dealers everywhere. 
Many Maturities 


Have sweet corn all summer long! This 
great new discovery now available in matur- 
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men want to “build their own chapéls” Research 


wherever they are stationed, says Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Speaking inform- 
ally at the new Lutheran Service Center, 
Washington, D. C.:> Mrs. Roosevelt said: 
“Our boys feel it is their chapel that links 
them with the things they left behind. No 
matter how lonely or dismal their place 
may be, they want chapels.” 

The First Lady, who has just returned 
from a tour of American bases in the 
Caribbean and points in South American 
areas, said she was “gratified” to see how 
the boys hold fast to their spiritual ties. 


INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC ~- 


Ant 





Victory Model Handiweld Are 
Welder operates from 110 
volta, A.C. or D.C. current 
game as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- 












uses standard coa 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. 
ever, due to Priorities a gen- 
erous supply of 1/16” rode 
lied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, ete. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate ht from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand uses for this welder ground your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model” Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary with the exception of a 
large jar and « small piece extension cord; these most 
everyone has. Pay postman $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
KUMEY | Rush your order now. 

UMFY PRODUCTS Dept. D-208 Cincinnati, Ohio 









SETTING FOR DUN consecration is great altar 
in the Washington Cathedral and sanctuary. 
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How Sluggish Folks 


Get Happy Relief Between Ourselves 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwll’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna lara- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, 
smooth and durable surface that can be 
washed and scrubbed. Each application 








lasts for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. 
Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and directions 
and we pay postage. New Postage Rates-C.O.D. orders $1.34. 
DENDEX CO-2714 S. Hill St-Dept. 351 -Los Angeles 7, Calif. 









DR. C. H. BERRY’S FRECKLE OINT- 
MENT—uwused for over 40 years. $1.25 and 65c plus Fed- 
eral Excise Tax at druggists! For samples enclose 20c, ad- 
dress KREMOLA, Dept. 501, 2975 S. Michigan Avenue, 


TAPE, ROUND (Ascarid) 
HOOK AND WHIP WORMS 





< 
California DATES! 


Fresh—Big—Luscious, 5 pounds $4.50 


Jumbo Georgia Pa -shelled Pecans, 5 pounds 
$3. .50; Pure Orange Blossom Honey 5 pounds $2.50; 

alnuts, 5-pound sack $3. Os Seemeens moitios hoc- 
olates, 2-pound assorted box $2.00 aging. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! Send Cash, s 
Check to California Date Gardens. Box 1176-P, 
Palm Springs, California. 
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A Suggestion Offeréd—Wouldn’t it be 
much better if we didn’t hear and read so 
much about post-war this and post-war 
that? Then the class who think the war 
will soon be over can get a chance to 
buckle down to business. 

What we should have at this time is 
some little sacrifice here at home; then 
forget strikes and race hatred and with 
everything we possess, including our pray- 
ers and moral support, back the attack. 

—C. W. Ellsworth, Paw Paw, Mich. 


* * * 


Knowing Your Congressman—Con- 
gratulations on your editorial in the March 
13 issue entitled ““Who’s Your Congress- 
man?”, I am sure.that this article should 
be read by every citizen. 

I do trust that you will continue to 
write articles that are so timely, as you 
have in the past. 

—Mrs. R. T. Purves, Cornelius, Ore. 


. Until the public in general grasps 
the meaning of the truth in your editorial, 
“Who’s Your Congressman?’”, and does 
something about it, ours will not be a 
representative form of government. 

—D. E. Beck, Hedrick, Iowa. 


. Who’s your Congressman makes no 
difference. The die is cast; the Nation is 
in the process of a new birth—just as 
much as spring is in the offing. 

—Sam Anderson, Otwell, Ind. 


. . . We should elect men to Congress 
and to Government positions who have 
sense and brains. Once these men are in 
we should let them run affairs. If they do 
not know more than the rank and file, than 
the pressure groups, then God help 
America! 

—M. A. Carpenter, Warners, N.Y. 


. . Think you have the wrong sow by 
the tail when urging more writing to our 
servants. They know what they are there 
for. We send them as tools for the ad- 
ministration to work with—not quarrel 
and fight with. 

—W. H. Dowling, Salem, Ind. 


* * * 


Peeved by OPA—You ought to come 
and interview some of the farmers around 
here. Most of them are going to sit on 
the front porch like the town people do 
this summer. 

Because of OPA regulations it doesn’t 
pay a farmer to work his daylights out 
trying to raise anything to sell. 

The OPA snoopers are not needed. This 
OPA is just like the so-called Prohibition 
was—useless. As soon as OPA ends, black 
markets will end. 

—Mrs. Howard Weikel, Elysburg, Pa. 
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An Appreciative Line—Your Patu- 
FINDER is all you claim and then add roo 
per cent. Under the Dome is my favorite. 
Appreciate your independent, fearless ap- 
proach to live issues, like alcohol. 

—L. Hainsworth, Winchester, Wyo. 


* * * 


Old Fashioned Virtues—Life begins at 
FIFTY. Have been a reader of PAtH- 
FINDER for a number of years, and this re- 
cent blooming out is phenomenal. 

At risk of going down as the supreme 
sap of the age I respectfully submit a four- 
point, four-word program: HONESTY, 
INDUSTRY, FRUGALITY, SOBRIETY. 
Yes, I know this is not new; in fact, it is 
as ancient as the everlasting hills, but is 
now sunk deep in oblivion, which gives it 
the value of a buried treasure. 

—M. Christopher, Yakima, Wash. 


* *« x 


Not so Representative—In your PatH- 
FINDER issue of March 6, 1944, wader Re- 
ligion is this statement: 
Council of Churches in America, repre- 
senting over 25,000,000 Protestants in the 
United States; etc.”. They represent 25,- 
000,000 Prétestants like the New Deal 
represents the American people. Our de- 
nomination joined up with them, but they 
do not represent half the membership. 
—Leon Newhouse (Minister), Yoder, Ind. 


* * * 


The McGuffey Way—Mr. Henry C. 
Rudman of Ironton, O., expresses my sen- 
timents completely in your March 13 issue 
when he states that what we need is to get 
back to McGuffey and have children get 
their minds saturated with good moral 
and Christian teaching, then back it with 
Mother and Dad emphasizing the same 
truths by precept and example. 

—Fred R. Schweitzer, Santa Ana, Calif. 


x * * 


English Spoken—Apropos your state- 
ment on the editorial page of PATHFINDER, 
February 28, that our language is Ameri- 
can, will you kindly let me take issue: 

When the question was debated in con- 
vention, after we gained our independence, 
English was declared to be the official 
language of these United States, and so it 
has been ever since in court, school, and 
daily life, the common and accepted means 
of expression; and all foreigners must read 
and write the same, before they are al- 
lowed to become citizens. 

Strictly speaking, there is no American 
language, but only an adaptation of Eng- 
lish to our special needs, and as it is a 
vibrant, living tongue, new words are 
added both here and in England, which in 
time become part of our heritage. 

—A. G. Marsden, Washington, D. C. 


“The Federal ~ 
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Publishers’ Spring lists reveal that war, 
age, and sudden death on the home front 


are alarmingly depleting the ranks. John 
Steinbeck is active as a war correspond- 
ent, P. G. Wodehouse has startled the 
publishing world by sending a lot of 
stories marked the Adlon Hotel, Berlin, 
all offered at $6,000 a throw. Irvin S. 
Cobb, Col. John. William Thomason, Jo- 
seph C. Lincoln, Hendrik Willem van 
Loon—and just the other day Stephen 
Leacock—are now among the sudden dead. 

So we rely on books already mentioned, 
still high on best seller lists, and hasten 
to add The Apostle, The Signpost and 
Winter Wheat, with Good Night, Sweet 
Prince all non-fiction best-sellers, 


Current: There is something startlingly 
realistic in the plight of the chief char- 
acter of Dangling Man by Saul Bellow 
(Vanguard: $2.50) although you may not 
enjoy being reminded of people who are 
suspended by uncertainties of the draft 
and wartime living. Ben Hecht’s Guide 
for the Bedevilled (Scribner’s: $2.50) is 
one of those mirrors of the times, still 
unclouded. Perelandra by C. S. Lewis 
(Macmillan: $2) is highly original and 


‘full of expressions of an arresting outlook 


on religion. Entirely pleasurable is the 
story of an Alabama farm boy whom you 
will meet in Harry Harrison Kroll’s Wa- 
ters Over the Dam _ (Bobbs-Merrill: 
$2.50), a book that is full of the dignity 
of hard work. Hervey Allen’s Bedford 
Village is another section of the author’s 
early American canvas begun with The 
Forest and the Fort (farrar & Rinehart: 
$2.50) but again the tale is submerged in 
the writer’s breadth of panorama. Sherlock 
Holmes seems suddenly in renewed esteem 
with three books about him in a race for 
honors, Profile by Gaslight (Simon & 
Schuster: $2.75), The Misadventures of 
Sherlock Holmes (Little, Brown: $2.50) 
and Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson 
(Harcourt, Brace: $2). To these you may 
add the following recommended titles: 
A Century of Political Cartoons compiled 
by Allan Nevins and Frank Weitenkampf 
(Scribner’s: $3.50); a story of frontier 
days, The Bowl of Brass by Paul I. Well- 
man (Lippincott: $2.75); What Became 
of Anna Bolton by Farmer Louis Brom- 
field (Harper: $2.50) and the Helen 
(Above Suspicion) MacInnes new one, 
While Still We Live. 

Random House. has brought out Life 
With Father in its Modern Library and 
Colonel Stoopnagle of radio fame is now in 
a book, You Wouldn’t Know Me From 
Adam (Whittlesey House: $2) for which 
Fred Allen has written a foreword. Al- 
though small, Remember Now, daily direc- 
tional readings for young people by Walter 
Dudley Cavert (Abingdon-Cokesbury: $1) 
is a worth while book. 
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Brain Teaser 


A speculator sold 2 horses at the same 
price each, gaining 30% on one, and losing 
50% on the other. If he lost $100 by the 
transaction, what was the cost of each 
horse? 


Answer to Last Week’s 


If 6/7 of the remainder cost $120, 1/7 
of it cost 4 of $120, or $20, and 7/7, or 
the remainder cost 7 times $20=$140; the 
10 sheep cost $160—$140, or $20, and one 
at this rate costs 1/10 of $20, or $2; 
hence, there were as many sheep left, after 
the killing, as $2 is contained in $160, 
which is 80. Now, $=80 sheep; and +=} 
of 80, or 20 sheep; 5/5=5 times 20= 100, 
the number at first. 


Totalitarianism 
The meaning of this awesome word 
From democratic minds like ours is hidden: 
But we do know, where it exists, 


Whatever isn’t compulsory, is forbidden. 
Etta F. Gilbert 





Reverse Weather 


Corporal Crimp entered the Army camp 
hospital with lobster-red ears swollen to 
twice their normal size, his red nose peel- 
ing like a Bermuda onion and running 
toward his mouth like the Mississippi at 
flood stage. 

“Young fellow, how’d you get such a 
cold in your head and all frosted up like 
that?” the doctor inquired. 

“o>” 
was in town and had to wait in line two 
hours outside a movie, trying to get in to 
See ‘Springtime in the Rockies’.” 


Fanny—Now, Peggy, what,are you cry- 
ing for? 

Peggy—Oh, my husband just gave me 
Hail Columbia. 

Fanny—Oh, then you're just shedding 
tears of joy. 

Peggy—What d’you mean — “tears of 
joy”? 

Fanny—I mean I bet you’re just tickled 
pink to get that “Gem of the Ocean.” 


replied the paining patient, “I | 
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The Soldier Vote 


There was so much political heat, so many charges, counter- 
charges and accusations made, both in Congress and in the 
press, in connection with the soldier vote bill that much con- 
fusion resulted. 

It was not a fight between one side, or party, favoring sol- 
dier voting and another opposing it. Nobody, openly at least, 
wanted to deprive the soldiers of the ballot—though partisans 
maneuvered mightily to put their opponents in that position. 

The fight was really over constitutionality. The Constitution 
leaves to the States the power and authority to set up election 
machinery. The States have always printed the ballots, held 
elections, counted the votes and certified the results. Because 
the soldiers are far away, and under Federal control, should 
voting be handled by the Federal Government? 

In the Green-Lucas bill, and later by the so-called ‘“bobtailed 
ballot,” that system was proposed—but with the soldiers to 
vote only for the Federal offices of the President, Senator and 
Representative in Congress. 

This bobtailed ballot, as provided (with restrictions) in the 
final bill, would not even name a candidate. Voters would have 
to write the names in, It made no provision for voting for any 
of the 34 Governors up for election this year, or for any other 
state, county or municipal official. 

Many expressed the firm conviction that such a ballot would 
not be constitutional. At any rate, to be valid it would have 
to be counted in the home precinct of the voter, and that 
would leave it, finally, to the decision of State officials. And 
that decision, whether favorable or unfavorable, might be con- 
tested later in the courts, and the: Presidential election might 
be thrown into the House of Representatives. 

It was to avoid these dangers that some rather involved com- 
promises were worked out in the bill. It provides that the Fed- 
eral ballot cannot be used unless the Governor of the absent 
voter’s State certifies before July 15 that (1) the State has 
made no provision for a State absentee ballot, and (2) that the 
use of the Federal ballot “is authorized by the laws of that 
State.” To get the Federal ballot a soldier must swear he has 
applied for but did not receive a State ballot. 

That leaves the matter pretty much up to the State authori- 
ties, but it safeguards the constitutionality of the vote. The bill 
also urges the States to take all necessary action in time, and of- 
fers Federal facilities for men and women voting by State ballot. 

The alternative to the soldier vote bill was the Act of 1942, 
Public Law 712, under which a very small number of absentee 
soldiers voted that year. This law waived registration and poll 
tax requirements (and those features are retained in the 1944 
act), but in the opinion of many State officials ballots under it 
would be illegal in their States unless backed by State legisla- 
tion. An opinion to this effect was prepared by the Attorney 
General of Maryland, and approved by other State officials. 

In the President’s canvass of the Governors of all the 48 
States on the subject, 20 reported that they had not and prob- 
ably would not approve Federal ballots. It might be noted, as 
one commentator pointed out, that many of these were South- 
ern Democrats who are ready to back the President for a 
fourth term, but who cling to the constitutional right of the 
States to control voting. 


a 





Advocates of the Act insisted that it was perfectly feasible for 
every absentee voter to get and vote a State ballot. If so, that 
is clearly the best way to have the soldiers vote. At any rate, 
everybody will now agree with the President that “the Federal 
Government will and should do everything it can to get the 
State ballots to our men and women in the service.” 


* * * 
The McGuffey Readers 


Henry Ford, in entire agreement with a number of Pathfinder 
correspondents, suggested that one thing needed today was for 
children to read more of “the kind of thing” they used to get in 
the McGuffey Readers. Mr. Ford believes that grade school 
students should be taught the difference between right and wrong; 
should be gently led to love virtue and loathe vice, and be 
guided into paths of honesty, industry, sobriety and high- 
mindedness. Demonstrating that he knows his McGuffey, the 
auto maker cited this verse as an example of what he meant: 

Be kind to all you chance to meet, In field or lane or crowded. 
street; Anger and pride are both unwise, Vinegar never catches 
Mies. 

The widely discussed subject of juvenile delinquency revived 
nostalgic reminiscences of the old McGuffey literature which 
was always on the side of good and opposed to the bad. But it 
was literature—not just a list of “Do’s” and “Don'ts.” There 
was usually a moral to the story or poem, but it was also a good 
story or a good poem. The moralizing was made pleasant to 
take, like a sugar-coated pill. And in that way McGuffey’s 
Readers excelled. Before his time, young students had to take 
their morality pilis straight and in heavy doses. Since his time 
the pill has been practically left out and only the sugar coating 
is being given. 

It is true that the Readers sometimes put it on “a bit thick” 
for the little ones, but in advanced classes there were stories 
and poems from the choicest classics. For instance, the Third 
Reader tells of “The Good-Natured Boy” who started on a five- 
mile walk, and on the way saved a dog and horse from starving, 
led a blind man out of a pond and fed a hungry sailor. That 
made a lot of adventures for one walk, but it was only the be- 
ginning. On his way back he was overtaken by the dark and, 
cold and hungry, got lost in the woods. Then the dog brought 
him a package of sandwiches; the horse came along and carried 
him back to his road; and when thieves pounced on him he was 
rescued by the dog, the blind man and the sailor all combined. 
All of which led the boy to exclaim, “A good action is never 
thrown away.” 

Too thick and sweet? Not as much so as some of the tales of 
Grimm, Perrault and Andersen. Youngsters like riotous adven- 
ture and are not finicky. The higher-grade readers were more 
subtle. There the advancing student found opened to him the 
delights of tense drama, stirring adventure, subtle humor and 
the heart-lifting beauties of the world’s greatest poems. . 

There is no doubt that the stuff of the McGuffey Readers 
would give our children splendid training now, and would act 
as a powerful preventive of juvenile delinquency. A kind of 
reverse-order proof of that can be seen in Germany and Japan, 
where the youth were zealously trained to be egoistical haters 
and fighters. That is exactly what they became. 
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“Cat,” in the parlance of the petroleum 
industry, is short for catalyst. And of all 
the developments that have made pos- 
sible the tremendous production of 
high-test aviation gasoline, none is more 
important than a new synthetic crack- 
ing catalyst. This new “cat,” made by a 
commercial manufacturing process de- 
veloped by cooperation between Cyana- 
mid and a leader in the petroleum 
industry, is a special chemical material. 
It is unusual because a single pound has 
a surface area approximating 50 acres 
and it is so heat resistant that the coke 
and tar which the surface picks up dur- 
ing the petroleum “cracking” process 
can be burned off without harm to the 
catalyst itself. 

Its use has not only accelerated and 
improved the cracking process of petro- 
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leum refining, but has made possible 
greater yields of higher quality gasoline 
from a given quantity of crude oil. Also 
large quantities of butadiene, vital raw 
material for synthetic rubber, are ob- 
tained from gases produced by 
this method of “cat” cracking. 
And because the catalyst itself is 
not Changed in the process, it can 
be recovered, reactivated, and 
used over and over again. 

Thus this “cat’’ with ninety- 
nine and more lives has enabled 
our planes to fly faster and farther, 
stepped up our rubber program, 
and at the same time helped to 
conserve our priceless oil reserves. 

A pioneer manufacturer of syn- 
thetic catalysts, Cyanamid is 
working closely with the petro- 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 
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leum industry to increase the output 
and efficiency of oil-derived products. 
This is one of the most interesting of 
the many activities in Cyanamid’s broad 
chemical service. 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 



























Look up, son! At those white-starred planes, boring 
their swift lanes across the sky. 


There's a story there for you. About your country. About 
the kind of place it has been. And is. And can be for you. 
It goes like this: 


We had fighting planes back in 1918 too. Pretty good 
ones — for their time. 


But they weren’t as fast and couldn’t travel as far be- 
cause they had only about half as much power per pound 
of engine. 


Even then, General Motors men were puzzling over such 
things as why engines “knocked” and why we didn’t get 
all the power we should from gasoline. 


After long trying, these GM men pried loose the secret 
of tetra-ethyl lead. Yes, the same “Ethyl” we see written 
on gas pumps today. And that unlocked a whole world of 
developments not only in better motor fuels, but in 
quieter, more powerful engines in which to use them. 













General Motors men would 
be lasttoclaim all thecredit 
for the plus-powered gas- 
oline our fliers use today. 
But because they wanted 

to provide more and better 
things for more people—in 
this case, more and quieter 
power from the average 
man’s car—they opened the 


door to the magic of anti-knock compound to increase 
the power of any gasoline in which it is used. 


Now we have the fastest warplanes in the world, in part 
at least because of peacetime work on automobile engines 
and fuels. 


Such work will continue. Why? Because here in America 
it has always been worth while for men to tackle hard 
jobs. They’ve known they could win a just reward for 
doing great things. 


That’s what built the peacetime America we’re so proud 
of. It helped make our country strong in war. 

It will again make a wonderful land to live in when last- 
ing Peace has been finally won! 
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